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“STOVER MADE’’ 


The “STOVER” line of Household, Shelf and Builders Hardware is known 
as the standard of high quality. 


“STOVER MADE” goods are always in demand. Their success and popu- 


larity are the result of many years of manufacturing experience. 


The addition of the “STOVER” line to your stock means the acquiring of 
more customers and bigger profits. 


IDEAL HINGES 


A detachable hold back hinge 
that is positively the best on 
the market. Built extra strong 
and the design is the most pop- 
ular ever used for screen door 





hinges. 
STOVER WAFFLE IRON 


is different from others. Its con- 


IDEAL DAMPER CLIP 


has a heavy steel blade and tail 
struction makes waffles of uniform 
thickness; resulting in quick bak- 





piece—always cool wood handle— 


can be applied with or without riv- 
PP ing. People delight in baking 


every day with the STOVER IRON. 
It increases the popularity of waf- 
fles and the demand for waffle irons. 


ets. Spindles have the patented 


locking device. Now is the time to 





get this damper clip in stock. 


~The “STOVER” line is large and complete. Write us for the names of jobbers 
handling our goods in your territory. 


We will gladly send you catalog giving full information of our goods. Write 
for it today. 


STOVER MANUFACTURING & ENGINE CO. 


719 East Street, Freeport, Illinois 





























ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 58 and 59. 
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RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV.OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


) BURNERS ARE EASY TO RE-WICK 
CHIMNEYS ARE PORCELAIN ENAMELED 


"NO RUST - EASY TO CLEAN (remem st) 

















Constructional Honesty 


has made the 
FRONT RANK a 
name to tie to! 


For 28 years and more, every pos- 
sible effort has been made by this 
hovse to develop the perfection 
which is now a characteristic of the 
Front Rank Warm Air Furnaces. 
The details of construction—ma- 
terial and workmanship as well— 
have been given the closest atten- 
tion—and not even the smallest 
item has been slighted. This is why 
Owners appreciate—and dealers 
appreciate—these famous furnaces. 
Write for dealer’s proposition. 





Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 


4045-4057 Forest Park Boul. SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 


PusLisHED Every SATURDAY 





Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITs Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR PosTAGE Pain $2.00 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR PostaGE Paip $4.00 CANADA ONE YEAR PosTAaGE Paip $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 





VOL. 73. No. 7. 


ON PAGE 47 of this issue is published the report of 
a meeting which is bound to result in a material im- 
provement in a very important branch 
Concrete Proofot the sheet metal business, and _inci- 
* Bene OM dentally this report furnishes another 
concrete proof of the value of organ- 
ized effort, such as is exemplified by the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Contractors. 

Ever since the introduction of the hollow metal 
window as a practical feature of fireproof building 
construction, the manufacturers have labored under 
handicaps of various kinds, but in spite of several at- 
tempts it had not seemed possible to get enough of 
them together in an organized effort to work out plans 
for the improvement of conditions in their business, 
and it was not until the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, through its Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, of which Fred deConingh, Chicago, is Chair- 
man, set the machinery into motion by which there 
has been formed a body known as the National Asso- 
ciation of Hollow Window Manufacturers, and very 
wisely, the organization voted to leave it to a small 
committee to work out the details of the plan by which, 
it seems reasonable to expect, conditions will be much 
improved in their business. 

For this happy result, these manufacturers are 
greatly indebted to the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, and it is to be hoped that those 
of them who are not now members of that very help- 
ful and well conducted organization—many of them 
are—will recognize their obligation and become affil- 
iated with the general body of sheet metal contractors. 








Ir WILL BE remembered that in the rush of busi- 
ness of closing the “long” session of Congress at 
Washington last summer, the Webb Bill 
Pass Webb Bill (House Roll 17,350) was passed by the 
to Help Our al a 
Foreign Trade, ouse of Representatives, but failed to 
be “reported out” by the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, in spite of much urging 
by over 600 commercial organizations all over the 
country. This Bill permits cooperation between 
American business concerns to promote foreign trade. 
Our Washington correspondent informs us that a 
bill similar to that passed by the “House,” was re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Committee on Friday, 
February ninth, and that the prospects are “fair” for 
its final passage through Congress before adjourn- 
ment on March third. 
However, it is quite likely that in another “rush of 
business” there may be found those who will place 
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obstructions in its way, and it is necessary that the 
commercial interests whose welfare are bound up in 
the development of a growing, healthy foreign trade 
keep on the alert and use every legitimate influence 
and pressure that they can bring to bear upon Con- 
gress and its individual members, in order that no 
more time may be lost, and in order that the uncer- 
tainty which now exists among many of our manu- 
facturers and exporters as to their right to co-operate 
with one another for the extension of their business in 
foreign land, may be cleared away. 

The future prosperity of the United States is de- 
pendent in altogether too large a degree upon our 
exports to other countries, to allow any more “dilly- 
dallying” with this important matter. 

It is not a matter of “protection” or “free trade” 
or “tariff for revenue only.” It is a matter of meet- 
ing under equal conditions the competition from the 
great European nations, and the enactment of the 
Webb Bill is necessary for this purpose. 

Write your Congressman and Senators at Wash- 
ington today notifying them that it is your desire that 
they work for the enactment of this very meritorious 
measure and push it throygh to passage at the pres- 
ent session. 








IT SEEMS STRANGE that it should be necessary at this 
time to warn retail hardware dealers against the 


smooth-talking, faking salesmen of 


Beware of schemes to “beat the mail order houses,” 
Fakers to collect dead accounts, to boost trade, 
etc., inasmuch as these schemes have 


been exposed time and again by AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE Recorp and other honest trade pub 


‘lications. 


And yet, hardly a week goes by without one or 
more instances being brought to our attention where 
some slippery tongued individual by his plausible 
statements has secured an iron-clad, double rivetted 
contract from some dealer, by which the latter obli- 
gated himself to pay a certain amount and often paid 
this amount or part of it in advance, while the faker 
actually agreed to do nothing. 

There are probably more crooked schemes presented 
to retailers than to all the rest of the business world, 
but that is no reason why the retailer should not be 
extremely cautious in considering any proposition 
presented to him—especially if he knows nothing 
about the salesman making the proposition, or about 
the concern represented by the salesman. 
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In fact, that it is all the more reason why, under 
all circumstances, he should exercise every point of 
caution in his dealing with such persons. 

In case of doubt as to the reliability of the concern 
and its record of living up to its agreements, the only 
safe way is to turn down the proposition, no matter 
how good it looks, until you have had an opportunity 
to investigate. In most cases it won't be necessary for 
you to investigate, because the faker will “pass, you” 
up, the minute he sees that you want actual proof 
and evidence instead of fine sounding “talk.” 

Whenever you want to investigate, it will be well 
to write to the Secretary of your State Association, 
who in most instances will be able to furnish you with 
information sufficient to enable you to judge as to 
whether the proposition is likely to be helpful to your 
business. 

A letter addressed to this publication pertaining to 
such matters will have our prompt attention and the 
service we may render is absolutely free. 








Our WASHINGTON correspondent brought us the 
good tidings on Tuesday that the amendment to the 
Increase of Postoffice Appropriation Bill, providing 
Postage on for increased postage rates on trade 
Trade Papers papers and other magazines, had been 
Beaten lost, the Senate having refused to sus- 
pend its rules to permit the amendment to be attached 
to the Bill. 

This is expected to end the fight of the interests 
who have had this unfair proposition in charge, for 
this session of Congress, and we express again our 
appreciation of the cooperation which our subscribers 
and advertisers have rendered us by writing to their 
Congressmen and Senators at Washington and ex- 
plaining the unjust hardship which otherwise might 
have been placed upon the trade press. 








REPRESENTATIVE W. G. Thon has introduced in the 
Illinois State Legislature a bill for direct state super- 
Regulation of Vision of all banks in Illinois, large or 
Private Bankssmall. 

“Must Be —- The details of this bill, or any other 

Provided. that may be introduced for a like pur- 
pose, will give the Legislature a tangible debating 
ground on the issue of state regulation of all private 
banks. 

It is worthy of note that under the present con- 
struction all amendments to the state banking act must 
be submitted to a referendum vote of the people. 

Thus, if the present Legislature approves any bill 
that seeks to bring all private banks under state juris- 
diction it can only be by an amendment to the general 
banking law, and the voters of the entire state will 
have opportunity to either ratify or reject the pro- 
posal. 

It is important to realize this at the outset in 
framing any bill that is intended to wipe out the evils 
of private banking without disturbing the acknowl- 
edged benefits of small banks in small communities. 

The Thon Bill allows banks in unorganized towns 
or villages with less than 500 inhabitants, with $r1o,- 
000 capital; not exceeding 10,000 inhabitants, $25,- 
000 capital: cities, towns and villages not exceeding 


100,000, $35,c00 capital, and those of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants and over, $50,000 capital. 

The important point is that all banks, either large 
or small, must be chartered by the state and regulated 
by the state. 

The opportunity has at last come to test the sin- 
cerity of those who claim that the great banking asso- 
ciations of the state are ready to surrender unregu- 
lated private banks for those under state supervision. 

There is little doubt as to a strongly affirmative 
vote by the people if any well considered plan to put 
all private banks under state supervision is adopted 
by the Legislature. 

Retail hardware dealers are urged to write to their 
representatives and senators in the Illinois Legislature 
at Springfield and emphasize the necessity for the 
enactment of the Thon Bill, or of some other bill 
which will place a reasonable safeguard upon the 
money deposited by them in banks. In many locali- 
ties the only banking facilities offered are those of 
banks which are now altogether without regulation 
or supervision. 








THERE 1S NOW before the United States Congress a 
bill by which it is proposed to impose a tax of 8 per- 
cent on that portion of the annual net 

Excess Tax income of corporations which exceeds 

on Net — percent of the capital actually invested, 

Income : : ? ‘ 
Poor Policy. with the proviso that net incomes of 

$5,000.00 a year and less be exempt. The 
bill is known as House Roll 20573. . 

It would seem to the impartial observer that such 
an excess tax is unfair, inasmuch at it places an undue 
burden upon the concern which by its progressive and 
efficient management earns a very reasonable return 
upon the capital invested in the particular enterprise. 

Take, for instance, the hardware manufacturer who 
has $100,000 invested in his business. Is it fair to 
assume that he should be satisfied with only 8 percent 
on his capital, considering the great risks that his busi- 
ness is subject to? 

Would any retail hardware dealer be satisfied to in- 
vest, say $5,000.00, in a stock if he could under the 
law only net for himself $400.00 a year—the amount 
which 8 percent on $5,000.00 would produce? 

It may be that the retail hardware dealer whose 
net income is less than $5,000.00 a year will say that 
this bill doesn’t concern him, but if he does he is very 
much mistaken, for if the bill is enacted, the excess 
tax will unquestionably be ‘passed along to the retail- 
ers in the shape of higher prices which, we are all 
agreed, are sufficiently high now without any further 
extraneous causes for advances being created. 

If it is necessary to raise additional income for the 
'ederal Government, why not impose stamp taxes on 
theatre tickets and on such articles the sales of which 
are now under Government supervision, such as wines 
and liquors, cigars and tobacco? 

There should be a veritable flood of protests ‘rom 
business men in all classes against this unfair projosi- 
tion, which is based on absolutely unsound principles. 








People who pay compliments never wait for the bill 
collector to call. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 





] am in receipt of a wedding announcement of Wil- 
liam Edward Diehl and Mildred Eleanor, daughter 
of Mrs. William Eager Waite, at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, New York. ‘Will’ hails from the great 
hardware city of New Britain, Connecticut, and the 
couple will be “at home” there to their many 
friends after the first of May. J| am sure that every- 
one who has the privilege of knowing “Will” Diehl 
will join with me in extending the most hearty con- 
gratulations upon this happy occasion. 

Fred Lohman, who for thirty-four years has been 
at the head of the Buying Department of bostwick- 
Braun & Company, Toledo, Ohio, has resigned and is 
taking a well earned rest. I*red has been a friend 
to the Traveling Salesmen who will miss him on their 
regular rounds. 

of K 

Whatever doubt there may have been in my mind 
as to the truth in the reports of rising prices and stoves 
and ranges has been entirely removed by the clipping 
which | received the other day from my friend J. 
3orden, Vice-president of the Borden Stove Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, and which is reproduced herewith. 
CAMDEN DAILY COURIFR 

1 


fm The Easiest and Qui¢kest Way to Have Your 
L Wants Supplied is Using a ‘‘Courier’”’ Ad 
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High Priced Second Hand Range Offered For Sale. 
th ‘ ’ 
$15,000 for a range, no matter how “lovely” the oven 


may be, is certainly “some” price—especially for a 
second hand one, but here the ad stands and surely 
the Vigilance Committee of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World wouldn’t allow it to be in- 
serted unless it told the truth, and, of course, the 
censor of the Camden, New Jersey, Courier, in which 
the advertisement appeared, had made certain that it 
was all right before he allowed it to be published. 
‘+ *@ 

They say that Wallace L. Pond, of the Nicholson 
File Company, Providence, Rhode Island, has “sworn 
off” on the temperance question and doesn’t look with 
quite as severe eyes on regular places of liquid refresh- 
ments as he formerly did. 

And it is reported on very reliable authority that 
this change of attitude was caused by an incident on a 
recent automobile trip he made to a certain locality 
which had gone so “dry” that it was necessary to have 
a physician’s prescription to secure even a bottle of 
plain alcohol. 

It seems that Wallace’s automobile wasn’t working 
right in the cold and windy weather on that trip, and 
to make sure that the radiator wouldn’t freeze up, he 
decided that here was one case where the “bad stuff” 
could be used to good purpose, so he went to a drug 
store and asked for a pint of alcohol, but was told that 
he must have a doctor’s prescription before the drug- 
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gist could sell it to him. As there was nothing wrong 
with Brother Pond, he was about to give up and go 
without when one of his party “kindly” volunteered to 
claim a “pain in his right side,” and so they secured 
the prescription and the alcohol which was duly ap- 
plied in the right place and they arrived home safe 
and without further radiator trouble. . 

W. A. Chenoweth, General Sales Manager of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, spent Saturday 
and Sunday in Chicago, and “Chennie” made his long 
promised visit to the Hardware Club. He was there 
for Luncheon on Saturday and President Martin in- 
troduced Mr. Chenoweth, who in a few well chosen 
remarks expressed his gratification at being in the 
lively, hustling Hardware Club of Chicago, and hinted 
at the preparedness which our Government is pro- 
viding for the country at large in and around Phila- 
delphia. 

Sunday “Chennie” spent with Mrs. Arnold and the 
little Arnolds and the kids are all hoping that this 
typical Southern gentleman will soon wend his way 
Chicagowards again. 


Joseph M. Hottel, of Delta File Works and one 
of the famous “Old Guards” tells the following 
good story about the famous Billy Sunday who, it 
will be remembered, conducted a great “revival” i 
Philadelphia, Joe’s home town, some time ago: 

Billy Sunday was out walking when he stopped a 
young guttersnipe and inquired the way to the post 
office. 

The boy immediately directed him there, and Mr. 
Sunday said: 

“You seem a bright little fellow. 
who I am?” 

“No.” 

“T’m Billy Sunday, and, if you will come to my 
meeting tonight, I’ll show you the way to get to 
Heaven.” 

“Garn! Yer can’t kid me!” replied the urchin scorn- 
fully. “Why, yer didn’t even know the way to the 
post office !’’ 


Do you know 


*x* * x 


Where there is a will there is a way—provided the 
will is coupled with ability to think right, and this 
latter quality is not “inborn,” but rather one which 
is “acquired” by training oneself in that direction. 

The following bit of poetry very aptly shows the 
necessity for both in the search for success: 

We Can and We Wil. 
If you think you’re beaten you are; 
If you think you dare not, you don’t; 


If you like to win, but you think you can’t, 
It’s almost a cinch you won't. 


If you think vou’ll lose, you’re lost, 
For out in the world, we find 

Success begins with a fellow’s will, 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


Tf you think you’re outclassed, you are; 
You’ve got to think high to rise; 

You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 
You ever can win a prize. 


Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man. 
But soon or late the man who wins, 
Is the fellow who thinks he can. 





ee 
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FRED GRIEBENOW. 





If you have an ambition to be known as “Presi- 
dent So-and-so” one of the best things you can do is 
to follow in Fred Griebenow’s footsteps—at any rate, 
if you do as he did, it is certain that you will some 
day become President of the Wisconsin Retail Hard- 
ware Association, for that is the honored position that 
Fred occupies at this moment, having been chosen by 
unanimous vote for that office at the recent Annual 
Convention of the Association in Milwaukee. 

sut you must fit yourself from the bottom, just 
as Fred did, or else you won’t be able to follow in his 
footsteps. 

And incidentally, let it be mentioned that he made 
it his policy to attend the State Hardware Conven- 
tions even before he began to 
work in a hardware store— 
which is a pretty good sign of 
his good sense, for no one 
who attends these Conven- 
tions can go away without 
having absorbed some benefit, 
and Fred hasn’t missed a 
meeting or a session in the 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware 
Conventions since he became 
a clerk in a hardware store at 
Westfield. 

Fred was born 44 years ago 
on a farm near Kiel, Manito- 
woc County, Wisconsin, and 
there are those who say that 
even while he was a baby he 
would hunt nails to chew just 
as the “regular” baby will 
hunt for candy. He was a 
hardwareman in embryo. 

While still working on his 
father’s farm he would at- 
tend, as often as he could, the 
State Hardware Conventions which were then held 
at the Republican House, that “homelike” hostelry of 
Milwaukee. 

In those days they had “Question Box” discussions, 
too, and the Question Box would sometimes contain 
requests for information as to where “help” could be 
obtained. At one of the Conventions somebody put 
in a card reading: “Boy Wanted. Must be Honest.” 
Good old Secretary Peck put on his spectacles and 
read the “Question”; as soon as the announcement 
had been made and the name of the “Questioner” 
given, Fred made a bee line for the man, and in five 
minutes he was a full fledged hardwareman, having 
“hired out” as a clerk with Hamilton Brothers, West- 
field, Wisconsin, who by the way are still in business 





in that town and also members of the Association. 

He was anxious to learn all about the business, so 
did all sorts of work, from opening nail kegs to black- 
ening stoves and working in the firm’s tin shop, and in 
the evening he studied pattern drafting and business 
problems. 

About three years later he decided to go into busi- 
ness for himself, so he became a student at a busi- 
ness college in Chicago, and after graduating from 
there, he established a hardware and furniture store 
at Owen, in Clark County, Wisconsin, starting with 
a small stock and only a boy for helper. 

From that humble beginning the business has grown 
until it is one of the largest in the northern part of 
Wisconsin. 

In 1905 the business was 
incorporated under the name 
of Rawson &, Griebenow 
Company, and Mr. Griebe- 
now has been President of the 
Company during the past 
seven years. In addition to 
hardware and furniture, they 
have an extensive business in 
undertaking, our friend being 
in charge of this particular 
department as he is a licensed 
embalmer. 

Fred is a “booster from 
Boosterville.” If there is any 
move on foot to help improve 
conditions, or to secure some 
betterment for his home city 
or county, it is a safe bet that 
his name will be found among 
the real “movers’—those who 
get the ball started a-rolling 
and who keep it rolling until 
the job is finished. 

He has never gone after public office; and he has 
often declined to serve in that way, claiming that he 
can do more as a “private,” and that boosters are 
needed more in the ranks than in office. His fellow 
business men in his home city, however, did elect him 
President of the Owen Commercial Club. 

In Hardware Association affairs he has been very 
active, his record showing, as mentioned in the fore- 
going, that he has never missed a session of any of 
the Annual Wisconsin Conventions since he obtained 
his job as a hardware clerk. 

He has served on the Executive Committee for six 
consecutive years; a year ago he was chosen Vice- 
president and at the recent Convention he was pro- 
moted to the Presidency. 
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EDWARD MOSER HEALEY. 





If some day you should visit Dubuque, Iowa, and 
should ask any one on the street, who was the most 
popular man and who would be the best person to see 
in regard to starting some movement for the betterment 
of anything in Dubuque, or Iowa, or in the hardware 
business of the United States, it is quite certain that 
unless the person you ask should happen to be a 
stranger like yourself to the beauties and advantages 
and people of Dubuque, his answer would be “Ed” 
Healey. 

And in his answer he would be absolutely correct, 
for “Ed” is just about.“the” leader in everything that 
has to do with the improvement of everything in and 
around that thriving Iowa city on the banks of “The 
“Father of the Waters,” 
known as the Mississippi 
River; there isn’t a man, 
woman or youngster who 
knows him—and there are 
few “Dubuquers” that do 
not know him—who wouldn’t 
say that “Ed” is “some” 
worker from Workersville. 

All of which seems to have 
come about in a_ perfectly 
natural way, for this same 
gentleman, who makes a liv- 
ing and something besides by 
selling hardware, is a real 
homebred product of Du- 
buque, and with the excep- 
tion of a few years he has 
lived there all his life. 

Edward Moser Healey was 
born January 15, 1870, and 
received his education in the 
gramar and high schools of 
his home city, graduating 
from the latter in 1888. 

The same year he entered the employ of Westphal 
& Hinds, wholesalers of hardware in Dubuque and 
when two years later the business was taken over by 
Schreiber & Conchar, young Healey joined the new 
organization. 

In 1892 we find him as a fullfledged traveling sales- 
man for the hardware manufacturing concern of 
Schreiber & Conchar Manufacturing Company and 
until some time in 1893 he “covered” Kansas and 
Nebraska for this Company. 

Then came the great World’s Fair at Chicago and, 
of course, our friend had to come and see the wonders 
of the beautiful “White City” on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, and in order to do so, he secured a position 
with the old hardware house of Wells & Nellegar on 





Lake Street, Chicago, but in a few months he returned 
to Dubuque, and for the next two years he was asso- 
ciated with the wholesale hardware firm of A. Tread- 
way & Sons. 

In 1895 he removed to Ackley, Iowa, where he 
established a retail hardware business under the name 
of E. M. Healey & Company, which he conducted at 
that place for five years. 

Again Dubuque called to him, and like an obedient 


_ son he returned in 1900 and went into the retail hard- 


ware business with his father, the firm name being 
George W. Healey & Son, and he has remained in 
his home city ever since and associated with the same 
business, building up a substantial and successful 
enterprise. 

Mr. Healey has always been 
active in Hardware organiza- 
tion work; he realized early 
that only by cooperation with 
his fellow hardware dealers 
would it be possible to im- 
prove the conditions under 
which he, himself, did. busi- 
ness, and his counsel has been 
sought to good advantage, 
not only in the Iowa Retail 
Ifardware Association, but 
also in other State bodies as 
well as in the National organ- 
ization. For a number of 
years he has served on the 
I“xecutive Committee of the 
lowa Association, and during 
1916 was its Vice-president, 
being promoted to the presi- 
dency at the Convention held 
in DesMoines this week, a 
well earned honor. He is 
also a member of the [x- 
ecutive Committee of the National Retail Hardware 
Association. 

As has been mentioned, Mr. Healey is one of the 
leaders in all local movements for the betterment 
of conditions in Dubuque; he is a member of the 
local Rotary Club and is Chairman of the Conven- 
tion Committee of the Dubuque Commercial Club. 

All of these activities, however, do not prevent him 
from taking much interest in fraternal affairs, and 
he is Exalted Ruler of the Dubuque Lodge Number 
297 of Elks and also yields allegiance to the Elkahir 
Temple at Cedar Rapids. ’ 

To say that he has many friends would be putting 
it mildly, for there are legions who are proud to call 
him by that name. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Thurston Range and Heating Company, Thurs- 
ton, Ohio, plans to build a plant for the manufacture 
of ranges and warm air heaters. 

At the annual meeting of the Auto Stove Works, 
New Athens, Illinois, it was decided to increase the 
molding room by an extension of 86x24 feet in size. 

The Hanks Stove Company, Rome, Georgia, has 
purchased a foundry plant at Cleveland, Tennessee, 
where more encouraging surroundings and facilities 
are available. 

a -eoo 


NEW YORK STATE STOVE SALESMEN HOLD . 


MONTHLY MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Stove Sales- 
men’s Association of New York State was held Fri- 
day, February 16th, at Hotel Wolcott, New York 
City. 


o> 





TRADEMARK FOR’ STOVES, RANGES AND 
WARM AIR HEATERS. 

The Cribben and Sexton Company, Chicago, Illi- 

nois had secured copyright on the trademark shown in 


the accompanying illustration, 
98,939 


U under number 98,939. The par- 
NIVERSAL ticular description of goods is 
stoves, ranges and warm air heaters of the types 
heated by coal, wood and gas, and parts of such stoves, 
ranges and warm air heaters. The Company claims 
use on the stoves and ranges since January 1, 1880, 
and on the warm air heaters, since the spring of 1912. 
The claim was filed October 28, 1916. 

GAS HEATERS BUILT ON BUNSEN BURNER 

PRINCIPLE. 








Anyone who has gone through a preparatory school 
or college and has studied physics, chemistry, or other 
subjects is sufficiently acquainted with the Bunsen 

surner to know that it is an appliance that burns gas 
with a maximum generation of heat and a minimum 
consumption of the fuel. This high efficiency is made 
possible by mixing the proper proportion of air with 
the gas and introducing it at the proper place. In 
the manufacture of gas heaters for the homes, stores, 
halls, ete., it is only natural that the principle of the 
Bunsen Burner should be utilized, and as an instance 
we have the Ironton Bunsen Gas Heater Line, com- 


prising various styles which are claimed to pay for 
uf . 


themselves with the saving in gas. These heaters, 
the manufacturers state, work equally well on arti- 
ficial or natural gas and burn it chemically clean, giv- 
ing a heat that is free from odors, soot and smoke. 
Catalog and descriptive matter will be sent upon re- 
quest, and dealers can also obtain samples of the heat- 


ers by addressing the Ironton Incandescent Light and 
Supply Company, Ironton, Ohio. 





WICK OIL STOVES FURNISHED WITH GLASS 
FOUNTS. 


The Quick Meal line of stoves includes the Blue 
Flame Oil Stoves which have an attractive appearance 
and are furnished with glass founts, so that the quan- 
tity of fuel available for use may be determined at a 
glance. Like the remainder of the line, these appli- 
ances are constructed according to the safety require- 
ments of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and are on the list of “permitted” stoves. The burn- 





Quick Meal Oil Stove With Four Burners. 


ers are simple and easy to re-wick, as the Blue Bird 
Wicks used fit exactly and are practically all the same 
size. By forming the burner chimneys of porcelain 
enameled steel, rusting is said to be prevented and 
the chimneys made easily cleanable. White enameled 
splash backs can be fitted with all styles with a high 
shelf, such as that illustrated herewith. This is a four 
burner stove with step and oven, which permits cook- 
ing and baking to be done at the same time, and also 
allows the two step burners to be used for cooking. 
Catalog showing the various types of Quick Meal Oil 
Stoves can be obtained from the Ringen Stove Com- 
pany, Division of the American Stove Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 





cin 

It is always easier to tear down than to build up, 
easier to pick flaws than to point the way to perfec- 
tion. Constructive criticism is of more value than 
the destructive kind, but it is likewise harder to sive. 
Anyone may be able to say that a thing was done 
wrong and yet be unable to say how it ought to ave 
been done. 
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THE WEEK’S HARDWARE 
“RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 














AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 52 to 57 inclusive. 
The William E. King Company, Detroit, Michigan, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 
to engage in the sale of hardware and specialties. 

The Dally Hardware Company, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by James J. Dally, A. Fritsch and B. Chris- 
tianson. 

The Detroit Bolt and Hardware Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, has been incorporated with a stock of $50,- 
000 to engage in the manufacture of hardware and 
machine products at 49 Adelaide Street. 

The Lock-Tite Manufacturing Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $75,000 common and $50,000 preferred, to 
manufacture all kinds of garbage and waste cans and 
other metal products. 

J. K. Wilson, President of the Klondike Incubator 
Company, DesMoines, lowa, was unfortunate enough 
to slip on the ice and have his hip dislocated. “J. K.” 
is as comfortable as can be expected, but little hope ‘is 
held out of. his being able to walk for some time. 

According to the Chicago Tribune of February 14th, 
a petition in bankruptcy has been filed by the Carbo 
Corporation, Chicago Heights, Illinois, manufactur- 
ers of steel fence posts and kindred products. Lia- 
bilities are given as $78,262.78 with assets of $11,- 
832.60. 

H. A. Parks, who has been Assistant Manager of 
the Fence Post Department of the American Steel 
Wire Company at the Chicago Office, has been pro- 
moted and is now Manager of the Bale Ties and Wire 
Hoop Department. Parks has many friends who will 
rejoice with him at this advancement. 

C. S. Barger, Albia, Iowa, who is now associated 
with the H. H. Smith Sales Agency in DesMoines, 
Iowa, was missed by his many friends at the Des 
Moines Convention this week, as he was badly hurt 
in the Cromwell wreck on the Burlington Railroad. 
Charley had four ribs broken and his left shoulder 
dislocated, besides sustaining other injuries, but his 
many friends will rejoice to learn he is getting better. 
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OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS WILL 
DISCUSS MANY IMPORTANT MATTERS 
AT ANNUAL CONVENTION. 





The Annual Convention of the Ohio Hardware As- 
sociation which .will meet in Dayton, February 20, 21, 
22 and 23 will bring many important matters up for 
the discussion of its members, and it is expected that 


more than 2,500 retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers 
and traveling salesmen will attend. 

Standardization of business accounting methods, re- 
sale prices, elimination of trading stamps, etc., are 
some of the subjects to be given consideration. 


= 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. / 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

Hardware, crockery, etc., Number 23,675. A firm in 
South Africa desires to secure an agency for the sale of 
hardware, furniture, and crockery. Correspondence may be 
in English. References. i 

Hardware and general merchandise, Number 23,687. A 
man in Columbia wishes to represent, on a commission basis, 
American manufacturers and exporters of hardware and 
general merchandise. Reference. 

Automobile aecessories, Number 23,703. A merchant in 
British East Africa desires to purchase automobile acces- 
sories. Catalogues, prices, discounts, weights, measurements, 
etc., should be submitted. Terms desired are seven days’ 
sight draft with bill of lading attached. Correspondence 
may be in English. Reference. 

Cooking utensils, oil stoves, etc., Number 23,712. A firm 
in British East Africa desires to purchase large quantities of 
enamel ware kettles, sizes 12 to 20; aluminum ware cooking 
utensils of all kinds; cheap household crockery; and small 
one-burner- oil stoves. Quotations should be made c. i. f. 
destination. Payment will be made by cash against documents 
in New York. Correspondence may be in English. Refer- 
ence. 

Sheet tin, Number 23,721. A firm in Spain desires to 
secure an agency, on a commission basis, for the sale of 
sheet tin. Quotations should be made c. i. f. destination, 
including commission. Terms desired are part payment on 
shipment and balance on arrival of goods at destination. 
Correspondence may be in English. References. 

Tron and steel products, etc., Number 28633.—A com- 
mission merchant in Spain wishes to communicate with 
American manufacturers and exporters of iron and _ steel 
products of all kinds, metal sheets, wrenches, electric and 
gasoline motors, etc. 

Arms and ammunition, Number 23638—A man in Spain 
wishes to secure an agency for the sale of arms and am- 
munition. Correspondence should be in Spanish. Reference. 

Flectric lamps, fence wire, stoves, ete., Number 23653.— 
A man ir Argentina desires to secure an agency for the sale 
of electric lamps, ranch supplies, building materials. fence 
wire, stoves, etc. Correspondence may be in French, German, 
or Spanish. References. 

Brass padlocks, Number 23667.—A company in British 
East Africa is in the market for cheap and medium priced 
brass padlocks. About 1,500 dozen are needed annually. 
These padlocks are now being furnished at $2 to $4 per 
dozen, c. i. f. Quotations should be made c. i. f. destina- 
tion. Payment will be made by cash against documents in 
New York. Goods should be substantially packed, as there 
will he a transshipment at Durban, South Africa. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. Reference. 

Flat and corrugated galvanized iron, Number 23674.—A 
man in Spain is desirous of securing an exclusive agency for 
the sale of flat and corrugated galvanized iron. Quotations 
should be made c. i. f. destination. Correspondence should be 


in Spanish. 
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Central Credit Bureau Best Plan 


in Smaller Business Communities 


By Witu1am T. GorMLEY, of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago 








I am in receipt of a letter from a retail hardware 
dealer in a Wisconsin town of about 1,000 inhabitants, 
located about 12 miles, east 
and west, from two other 
good trading points. This 
dealer writes in part as fol- 
lows: 

“As one of a committee 
of our Business Men’s Ad- 
vertising Association I 
have been requested to find 
out what kind of a Get- 
together System, from the 
credit standpoint, could be 
used in a town of this size (1,000). 

“We do not favor a blacklist but at the same time 
wish to install a system that will protect us and give 
us information regarding the ‘dead beats’ or ‘slow 
pays’ before every business in town is stung. We also 
would like to adopt some uniform method for allow- 
ing credit and time of payments. 

“Any information you can give us will be greatly 
appreciated by our Association.” 

As this is a very important matter in any trading 
community, I shall in the following give an outline 
of the suggestions that I made to the dealer. 

In the first place, I want to say that every retail 
hardware dealer in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Missouri, who failed to attend the An- 
nual Convention of his respective State Association, 
thereby missed an opportunity to receive very definite 
and helpful information on this very point, as all of 
these conventions had the privilege of hearing Mr. 
James W. Fisk discuss “Making Credit Pay” and 
“The Art of Collecting” in a thoroughly efficient man- 
ner. His was not merely a theoretical talk, but a really 
practical plan for the successful handling of credit 
business in smaller communities. 





William T. Gormley. 


As to the request of my Wisconsin friend—I would 
say that the compilation of data to be used as a basis 
for granting credit should be done in the most careful 
manner, but that the rules to be adopted for the grant- 
ing of credit are probably of more importance. As 
a suggestion for the compilation of these data, I offer 
the following: 

1. If possible, have a central office where a card 
system can be kept with suitable information on each 
card as to the respective person. 

2. The data which these cards should contain 
would be these: 

(a) Name and address of the person. 

(b) Particulars as to property owned or source of 
income. 

(c) Personal habits. 

(d) Size of family. 


(e) Other earners in the family. 

(f) General reputation. 

(g) Experience of other dealers so far as pay- 
ment of accounts is concerned. 

If these cards are kept up-to-date, it will be a com- 
paratively easy matter for any retailer who is a mem- 
ber of the credit organization to form his own judg- 
ment as to whether the applicant for credit is entitled 
to such a credit, and as to the amount which it is safe 
to grant him. 

I do not believe that there should be a hard and 
fast rule binding the members of the association to 
refuse credit. Wherever such a rule has been tried, 
it has usually not worked out satisfactorily. 

The credit system would be operated very much 
on the order of any credit organization among whole- 
salers and manufacturers of distributing centers. 

The important point to observe is that the appli- 
cant for credit must be impressed with the importance 
of the transaction and with the fact that he is not 
“entitled” to credit “per se” until he has demonstrated 
that his record is good and that his ability to pay is 
also satisfactory. 

The credit system, however, will not be much of 
a success even with the precautions outlined in the 
foregoing, unless the matter of collections is carefully 
and promptly looked after. 

It is of the utmost importance that the debtor 
should realize the necessity of being prompt in his 
payment if he wants to secure further credit, and this 
can only be accomplished by having bills and state- 
ments rendered to him promptly. If you are a couple 
of days or a week late in sending your statement of 
account to him, he naturally takes the position that it 
won’t matter if he is a week or two, or a month late 
in making payment, and then you have put him on the 
road to the “slow pay” or “dead beat” list. 

If he is late in spite of- your promptness, don’t hesi- 
tate to remind him of his remissness. You will lose 
nothing by so doing. On the contrary, you will im- 
press on the debtor the fact that promptness in pay- 
ment is a vital factor in obtaining credit in the future. 


Tr} 


Chicago, February 12, 1917. 
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Enthusiasm is the dynamics of your personality. 
Without it, whatever abilities you may possess lie 
dormant; and it is safe to say that nearly every san 
has more latent power than he ever learns to use. 
You may have knowledge, sound judgment, good rca- 
soning facilities; but no one—not even yours«\f— 
will know it, until you discover how to put your ‘cart 
into thought and action. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 


23 








ADVERTISING CARDS IMPORTANT FACTOR 
IN THIS EFFECTIVE WINDOW 
DISPLAY OF CUTLERY. 


Price cards that tell a little more than the price, 
form one of the interesting features of the window 
display of cutlery and kindred items illustrated here- 


paper; then strips of red paper were wound in a 
spiral around the columns and to these were fastened 
small branches of evergreen with the cones on them. 
The top or “roof” was made of strawboard and also 
covered with white paper. 

An electric light was placed in the “ceiling” so as 
to show up the panels at the back to the best advan- 
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Window Display of Cutlery Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN and HARDWARE RECORD Window Display 
Competition. Arranged by Rudolph Heyse, 28 North Tejon Street, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


with, which was awarded Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp Window 
Display Competition. It was arranged by Rudolph 
Heyse, 28 North Tejon Street, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, and proved very resultful because of its 
attractive appearance and pertinent advertising ma- 
terial. 

The decorator describes his window display as fol- 
lows: 

The “pillars” are made of two joints of seven inch 
stove pipe with square pieces of inch board for the 
top and bottom, each being covered with white crepe 


tage at night. These panels were made of very heavy 
pasteboard with strips of wood on the back to st-ffen 
them and covered with leaf-green crepe paper. The 


1 
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various articles were fastened to the panels with fine 


wire. On the first panel were arranged at the top, 
grape-fruit knives with a card reading, “Grape [ruit 


Knives. Prices 25 cents to 75 cents each”; in the 
middle, paring knives of all kinds were arranged with 
a card reading, “What cook can do without a paring 
knife? Prices 5 cents to 50 cents each.” At the bot- 
tom were arranged steels, cooks’ forks and spatulas. 


On the middle panel were arranged all kinds of 


<= 
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scissors and shears with a card reading, “Scissors and 
Shears for All Needs of the Ladies. Prices 25 cents 
to $1.35 each.” 

On the last panel were arranged all kind of cooks’ 
bread, kitchen and butcher knives with a card read- 
ing, “A knife for every need of the cook in the 
kitchen.” The bottom of the window, the “steps” 
and the side were covered with red calico. These 
“steps” were made of 6 and 10-inch by one-inch thick 
boards, cut to suit the window and put together with 
screws, but were interchangeable so as to be used for 
various window displays. 

On the bottom of the window were arranged razors, 
safety-razors, hones, shaving soap and brushes; on 
the next “step,” razor stroppers and strops were 
placed; and on the top, carving sets were placed. In 
the middle of the window from front to back was 
placed over the red calico a strip of white crepe paper 
to sort of overcome the monotony of so much red in 
the bottom of the window. On this strip of paper 
was placed on the bottom, pearl handled knives with 
a card reading, “Pearl handled knives. Prices 25 
cents to $2.00. On the next “step” was placed a num- 
ber of the best three and four bladed pocket knives 
and a card for the whole window reading, “Every 
member of the entire household will enjoy the gift of 
some kind of cutlery.” On the top “step” were placed 
all kinds of pocket knives with the blades open and 
stuck into the wood so as to stand up to be more 
readily seen, with cards placed on either side read- 
ing, “Boys’ Pocket Knives. Prices 25c, 35c, 50c, 
60c” and “Pocket and Pen Knives for every member 
of the family. Prices 25¢ to $2.00 each.” Around 
the window close to the glass, small branches of the 
evergreen were also plated. 

“It was a very pretty and attractive window dis- 
play,” he concludes, “and best of all we made any 
number of sales as a result.” 





BIG FIELD FOR AMERICAN HARDWARE IN 
RUSSIA. 

A report on the Russian market for American hard- 
ware, prepared by former Commercial Attaché Henry 
D. Baker, has been published by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. The author predicts 
that there will be an abnormal demand for this class 
of goods at the close of the war and shows the condi- 
tions that are to be met by American manufacturers 
and exporters who seek a share in the trade. 

Mr. Baker states that American hardware is well 
liked in Russia. It is often preferred to the products 
of other countries on account of its excellent finish, 
uniformity, workmanship, the ingenuity of its con- 
struction, and the possibility of renewing parts even 
after years, together with its applicability to the work 
for which it, is intended. The Russian consumer's 
confidence in American tools often induces him to pay 
higher prices for them in preference to taking those 
of other makes. 

The new hardware report is entitled “Russian 
Market for American Hardware,” Miscellaneous 
Series Number 46. It is one of the series now being 
issued on the hardware markets of the world. There 


are many chapters devoted to a general discussion of 
the possibilities of the market, the proper methods of 
entering the field, the nature of the competition that 
may be expected after the war, etc., and there are 
other chapters given over entirely to a detailed analysis 
of the trade in each article of hardware. Copies may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., or from the district offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, for 15 
cents. 


TOOL HOLDERS PATENTED. 


Under numbers 1,214,497 and 1,214,498, United 
States patent rights have been granted to James Arm- 
strong, Chicago, Illinois, assignor to Armstrong 
Brothers Tool Company, Chicago, Illinois, for the tool 
holders described in the following: . 

A tool holder comprising a body having a toll-receiving 


socket and havirg a recess merging into said socket, a mem- 
her movably fitting into said recess and having a large face 








arranged to bear against the tool, said member having a trans- 
verse opening therethrough, a screw passing loosely through 
said opening and seated in the body to support said member 
in the absence of the tool, a screw threaded in the body and 
bearing at one end against said member to clamp the latter 
against the tool, and a spacer beneath the head of the latter 
screw to limit the movement thereof and, prevent damage to 
the first mentioned screw. 

A tool holder comprising a body having a tool-receiving 
socket and having a recess merging into said socket, a mem- 
ber movably fitting in said recess and having at one side a 
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large face to bear against the tool and at its opposite side a 
cam face, the body having a transverse opening therethrough, 
a bolt passing through said opening and having a cam face 
to co-operate with the cam face on said member, and a nut 
on said bolt for drawing the latter endwise to clamp said 


member against the tool. 
2oo ————_—- 


HORSE MOWERS WITH DEMOUNTABLE 
CUTTER UNITS. 


Every owner of a country home or supervisor of a 
golf course or other large areas of grass-covered land 
is a prospect for a horse-drawn lawn mower, and the 
Coldwell Horse Mowers are said to be especially 
adapted in this respect because of their demountable 
cutter units. These are a patented device which, the 
manufacturers state, affords a great saving in time and 
labor adding to the already-high efficiency and con- 
venience of Coldwell lawn mowers. The line com- 
prises motor-drawn lawn mowers, both walk and ride 
types; a triple gang mower; standard and demount- 
able horse mowers; and hand mowers in all sizes and 
varieties. All in all, more than 150 different styles and 
sizes are included, and these are shown in the 1917 
catalog which is fully illustrated. Copies of this cata- 
log, together with price list, will be sent to retail 
hardware dealers upon request, by the Coldwell Lawn 
Mower Company, Newburgh, New York. 
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lowa Retail Hardware Dealers Meet 


in Successful Convention: 








The Nineteenth Annual Convention of the lowa 
Retail Hardware Association met in DesMoines 
February 13, 14, 15 and 16 in the Coliseum, the busi- 
ness sessions being held in the Assembly Room. 

Vice-president E. M. Healey 
efficient as a precentor and chorus leader as he is as 
a retail hardware dealer, and he certainly had the 
members of the Association make the best possible 
use of their lungs and musical knowledge in the 
“Community Singing’ with which each session was 
started. 


proved himself 


Opening Session, Tuesday, February 13. 
At 2 P. M. President W. J. Deering, Atlantic, called 
the opening session to order and after several songs 
he delivered his annual address. 





“ William J. Deering, 
Retiring President 


lowa Retail Hardware Association. 


Annual Acdress of President W. J. Deering. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow Hardwaremen, as we 
gather here in this, our 19th Annual Convention, to talk over 
past experiences and lay plans and solve problems that may 
in a measure predetermine our future experiences, the old 
question arises again, “Does it pay?” 

It has come to each of you, no doubt, as it has come 
to me. In fact it seems to me that this question,, “Does it 
pay?” or “What’s the use?” which continually comes to the 
surface year after year, and which each of us is called upon 
to answer, either for himself or some other member, is 
really one of the most important of all, because upon the 
answer we give this question in our own minds, depends 
the quality of the work that makes the several activities of 
our association worth while. 

Many of us are apt to take a pessimistic view of things 
and think that as an Association, we are merely marking 
time. Our individual efforts and accomplishments seem so 
small compared with the great mass of things to be attained. 
We are too apt to judge the value of our Association by the 
measure of our individual contribution to its success. 


. We forget too often that the Association is not an organ- 
ization apart from us, but that we ourselves are the Asso- 


ciation, and that the shaping of the future is in our own 
hands. 

Possibly you have gone home from some meeting of this 
kind filled with enthusiasm by some expert who has told 
you how you could increase your business 50 per cent, or clean 
up all the dead stock at a profit, and then after a few days 
you find that the axe you sold John Smith has come back 
with a piece of the bit missing, or the range you sold Bill 
Jones smokes or burns the bread on the bottom, or your 
friend across the street comes in to pay for a roaster that 
one of the clerks or more likely yourself had failed to charge, 
and you remember the “ten spot” you spent trying to find out 
how to run your business, and you say “What’s the use?” 

We, who attended the St. Paul Convention two years ago 
heard much talk about the 75 percent, the idea being that 
the proportion of dealers who needed help to run their 
business profitably and in a business way constituted 75 per- 
cent of the total number of dealers, and | for one went 
home with rather a feeling of discouragement as I realized 
that the other 25 percent had some job on their hands if 
they were to bring us of the 75 percent into the fold. 

Again, we hear a member say when asked if he is going 
to attend the Convention, ‘““What’s the use’; the same old 
ring run things year after vear, nobody has a chance to get 
a look in. If they want to do something to help the dealers, 
why don’t they stop this catalog house competition, or make 
the jobbers sell us goods at prices that will allow us to 
compete? You know the story, doubtless you know the men. 


The Knocker and the Ring. 


And right here, I would like to say just a word about the 
ring idea which exists still in the minds of a certain class 
of dealers who generally got here about Wednesday morn- 
ing, if they come at all, and leave for home the same night, 
and hold their sessions in the hotel lobby. 

Now it is a fact that this Association is run by a ring 
which is composed of the same men who run the churches, 
lodges, commercial clubs, banks, etc., at home. They come 
down here Sunday or Monday and stay till Friday night, 
and they are on the job all the time while there is work to 
be done. It’s the fellow who rides and drags his feet that is 
making the noise about the ring, and 1 am glad to note the 
number is very small. 

The trouble with most of us is our viewpoint. We are 
trying to see the whole game through a knot hole in the 
fence, when we ought to be out on the diamond knocking 
the cover off the bail. 

We make the mistake by looking for big results at once, 
and when they fail to appear we sav “What's the use?” But 
the thought I would like to leave with you today as a guide 
by which to measure Association work and effort, is that 
which J. C. Holland has so beautifully expressed in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
Sut we build the ladder by which we rise, 
Irom the lowly earth to the vaultless skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round.” 

None of the really great problems of life are solved in 
a day. 

Take the problem of the liquor question which looms so 
large in the field of politics today, and it was a live issue 
when the pyramids were young. The same might be said of 
the problem of human slavery. 

The age old question propounded by Cain, “Am [| my 
brother’s keeper?” has only been answered after 6,000 years 
by asking another. “How can I be my brother’s keeper?” 

Many of our problems as hardware dealers will not be 
worked out, until after you and J have turned the key in the 
front door for the last time. 

Then some younger man, building on the foundation we 
have laid, will reap the benefits of our labors, as we are 
reaping from the labor of those gone before. 

The debt we owe our Association of the past at once 
becomes our obligation to our Association of the future, the 
members of which have a right to expect that we build just 
as well as we believe the founders and pioneers in the work 
builded for us. 

Some Benefits Come Quickly, Others Slowly. 

It is true, many of our problems are worked out and 
bear fruit within a short time, some this year, some next 
year, some five, ten years hence, so that many of us reap the 
benefits of our own labors. [Tor instance, we all may share 
the 40 percent dividend which ovr Hardware Mutual will, I 
understand, pay back this year, not on account of what we 
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have done the past year, but on account of the good work 
done by some of you fifteen years ago. 

Let us then put our best effort into our Association work 
so that we may be able to pass it on unimpaired to those 
who come after. 

There are some, no doubt, who without giving the 
matter serious thought are apt to think it strange that there 
always are so many unsolved problems on hand, always so 
much work to be done, that the books can never be balanced. 

Take the question of one cent letter postage, and I sup- 
pose almost every business organization in the country is for 
it, and has been for the last twenty years, yet it is on our 
want list all the time; it’s one item that never changes, it 
is like a friend of mine who lives in the country and keeps a 
want list. He has one item that always stands at the head 
of the list and is never scratched off no matter what the con- 
dition of the stock on hand may be, and that item is Horse- 
shoe Tobacco. 

Another much needed reform which seems to be almost 
as much of a sticker is an honest advertising law, which all 
of us would like to see enacted while we are in a position 
to profit thereby. 

Here is a matter which directly touches the pocket book 
of every business man in the country who spends money, be 
the amount large or small for advertising. Dishonest adver- 
tising, by creating distrust in the minds of the public, in- 
jures advertising as a whole. 

I do not know the percentage; I do not know that it 
would be possible to find out, but I venture to say that 5 
percent would be a conservative estimate of the nullifying 
effect of dishonest advertising, so that for every dollar you 
spend for this purpose, you are robbed of five cents by your 
dishonest neighbor. 

This condition of things should be made impossible by 
the passage of a law that would compel business men to tell 
the truth in their catalogs and advertisements, thus bene- 
fiting directly or otherwise every family in the whole country. 

It is true we cannot by law compel men to be honest 
or temperate or clean in their lives, but we should be able 
to protect ourselves by law from the acts of this class of men. 

Many of the problems of our state Association are also 
the problems of our National Association, especially those 
which have to do with the betterment of trade conditions. 
Some of these from the very nature of things will remain 
unsolved for many years to come, on account of the changing 
personnel of the membership through the continual influx of 
new men green at the business. 

Unfortunately the new man cannot buy his experience 
and knowledge from his predecessor when he buys his stock, 
but has to begin at the foot of the ladder and come up 
through the school of hard knocks. 

As the cat sharpens his claws on the bark of the tree, he 
expects to climb, so we gain experience and knowledge by 
ae at some of these, for us at least, unsolvable prob- 
ems. 

We should therefore not be discouraged because some of 
these hard ones do not yield at once to our methods, but re- 
member that by sharpening our wits on them we will be the 
better enabled to handle some of those less difficult of so- 
lution. 

I would not undertake in the short space of time al- 
lotted to me, even if I were competent, to make a list of the 
questions that we as an Association are called upon to settle, 
because new ones are continually springing up to take the 
place of the old. 

They are in reality the sum total of our individual needs 
and the success of our Association in answering these ques- 
tions depends entirely upon the success that we as individuals 
have in answering our individual questions. 


Some of the Unsolved Problems. 


Take the matter of our present dangerous weapon law, 
that of fair and just insurance laws, an honest advertising 
law, price maintenance, mail order house displays at our 
state fairs, the relation of the retailer to the jobber, fair 
and equitable lien and garnishment laws that will protect the 
retailer instead of the dead beat, and place a premium on 
honesty instead of trickery, and so on down the line. They 
are all Association problems that will be solved, not by your 
Secretary or President, or Board of Directors, but by your 
own combined individual effort. And so I say let us be 
ready when called upon by our State or National officers for 
some service, to give our best effort to the job; thus we 
shall grow and develop strength and knowledge that will 
make each succeeding job easier to tackle. 

The experiment we are trying this year along with sev- 
eral of our sister Associations, of a Uniform Program, is 
one that bids fair if properly handled to be a feature of great 
interest and benefit: Its success, however, depends largely 
on the individual member, and I ask you to give it your sup- 
port when the time comes. 

Our friends, the exhibitors who contribute so much to 
the success of the Convention, are deserving of our atten- 
tion. They have their order books with them and are not 
averse to taking an order at prices ruling on the day of 
shipment, and I suggest that each of us do his best to make 


them feel that we are glad they are here, and that we would 
like to see them back again next year. 

I desire to take this opportunity to express to you by 
appreciation of the hearty support you have given the offi- 
cers of the Association during my term of office, and I be- 
speak a continuance of the same for my successor. 

I wish to assure you that when [| retire from office at 
the close of this convention, it will be with no false ideas ot 
the part I have had in the work of the Association the past 
two years. 

I realize that if it had not been for my friend Sale, who 
did all the work, the procession would probably have gone oft 
and lett me behind. 

I have enjoyed the work very much. It is pleasant as 
well as profitable to be associated for a time with men who 
do things, and my only regret on retiring is that J] had not 
the ability to do something really worth while for the Asso- 
ciation. 

Following the President’s annual address, Vice- 
president E. M. Healey spoke as follows: 

True merit is always its own reward; yet merit alone is. 
at all times an inadequate expression of ‘the true regard in 
which a man is held by his fellows. For years, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you have labored incessantly for the betterment of our 
Association. You have given freely of your time and your 
best efforts, and the results of your labors are best recog- 
nized by the position in which our association stands with the 
hardware associations of the country. 

The officers and members of our Association have appre- 
ciated your efforts and they have recognized the fact that you 
have been more than liberal in the personal gifts or earnest 
work and ability to our hardware cause, and they desire to 
show you in an humble way just how much they do appreci- 
ate it. 

In behalf of the officers and members of the Iowa Retail 
Hardware Association, I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you with this little token of our esteem in the hope, Mr. 
President, that it will always prove a pleasant reminder of 
those with whom and for whom you have labored so zeal- 
ously. We trust that the gift will be a symbol of the good 
fellowship that prevails in our ranks, and that you will have 
the same pride in wearing it that we do in making this pres- 
entation. 

The stickpin was beautifully set with diamonds and 


showed the monogram “N.R.H.A.” of the National 
Retail Hardware Association. 

President Deering was completely taken by surprise 
and for a moment stood speechless, but quiciiy re- 


sponded as follows: 


Gentlemen, you have got me all right. I don’t know 
what to say, that is all. I assure you, however, I appreciate 
it very much. I really feel that I have not been able to 
accomplish anything during my term of office..I feel like, 
oh, just, I don’t know—so much to do; so little one man 
can do; I just feel I have not been able to do anything. 

I certainly appreciate this very much, and while I have 
not as wide an acquaintance among the hardware men of the 
state as I would like to have, still, some of the most pleasant 
recollections of my life in the last ten or fifteen years are 
associated with the hardware men of Jowa. 

I assure you I will take pleasure in wearing this little 
token, and whenever I will put it on, I will think of the boys 
—the boys of the Iowa Retail Hardware ‘Association. 


Much regret was expressed at the news that Bevan 
lawson, General Salesmanager of the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor Company, was confined by a serious 
illness in a hospital in New York City, and that there- 
fore it would not be possible for him to be present and 
address the Convention on “Personal Salesmanship— 
The Barometer of Retail Efficiency.” 

In Mr. Lawson’s place on the program appeared EF. 
L. Redfern, Analyst with the State Dairy and Food 
Commission, who addressed the Convention on the 
subject of “Seeds.” He outlined the provisions of the 
Iowa law with respect to the proper selection and car« 
of seeds, and emphasized that clover, alfalfa and seed 
corn require the most attention. 

The following special committees were then an- 
nounced: 

Resolution Committee—J. F. VanNess, Mason City : 
I. P. Bolinger, Afton; Albert Bcjens, Atlantic. 
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Nominatirg Committee—Fred Crary, Boone; J. B. 
McCarroll, Ottumwa; C. T. Gadd, DesMoines; 
Clarence Knutson, Clear Lake; E. C. Haas, LeMars. 

Legislative Committee—Joseph Mattes, Odebolt; 
L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown; E. H. Schilling, State 
Center. 

Auditing Committee—R. J. Breckenridge, Brooklyn ; 
W. F. Mueller, Fort Dodge; L. E. Lewis, West 
Liberty. 

The remainder of the session was given up to dis- 


cussions of problems in the Question Box. 
Wednesday’s Sessions. 


Promptly at 9 A. M. President Deering called the 
‘Convention to order and after a song, James W. Fisk, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Manager of the Retail Service 
and Business Systems Department of the Associaced 
Advertising Clubs of the World, was introduced and 
spoke on “Making Credits Pay” and “The Art of Col- 
lecting.” 

Mr. Fisk who has addressed a number of State 
Hardware Conventions during the past month kept 








A. R. Sale, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
lowa Retail Hardware Association. 


his audience at close attention as he proved a thor- 
oughly interesting speaker who was fully conversait 
with his subjects. His definite suggestions should 
prove helpful to every one who has troubles with his 
credits and collections. 

After his talk, Mr. Fisk took charge of the discus- 
sion which followed pertaining to the points he had 
brought out. 

Clarence Knutson, Clear Lake, then made the re- 
port for the delegates to the 1916 National Conven- 
tion at Boston, and described in a very vivid manner 
the pleasant trip to and from the “City of Pork and 
deans,” not forgetting, however, to properly em- 
phasize the many important matters that had been dis- 


cussed and decided upon at that great meeting. 
Annual Meeting of lowa Hardware Mutual. 
At two o’clock Wednesday afternoon the policy 


holders of the Iowa Hardware Mutual held their an- 


nual meeting, with L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown, in the 
chair. After calling the meeting to order, President 
Abbott delivered his annual address. 

This was followed by the annual report of Secre- 


tary A. R. Sale, Mason City, in part as follows: 
Insurance Report. 

_ As we gather in our Fourteenth Annual Meeting to re- 
view another year’s work of the Iowa Hardware Mutual, we 
may well congratulate ourselves on the completion of a very 
successful year. It is true that we have not added very ma- 
terially to the amount of our responsibilities, by an increase 
of Insurance in force, for we have had the handicap of a re- 
duced dividend to act as a deterrent factor in cultivating new 
business. But in every other department of the work, there 
is a decided improvement. Our surplus has grown from $50,- 
000.00 in 1916 to $79,000.00 in 1917. Our loss ratio shows 
gross 39 percent, net 26 percent, the lowest for several years. 

The Board of Directors in November increased the divi- 
dend rate from 33% to 40 percent, making our saving nearly 
100 percent larger than that of any other Mercantile Mutua: 
in Iowa. This fact coupled with an increase in our assets of 
$25,000.00 or 27 percent thoroughly demonstrates the wisdom 
of the Board’s action in 1913 in reducing the dividend rate to 
offset the heavy loss ratio of that period. 

We can confidently predict that during the present year 
we can overcome the depression of the past three years ard 
place the business in force at the highest point in our his- 
tory. Our gain in business for January is $150,000.00 worth 
of new business. 

Hardware Mutual Insurance in our own and sister states 
was never so heartily endorsed as at the present time as we 
will prove by a compilation of the reports of 1916 and a 
comparison of the results with previous vears. 

From a compilation of the official reports of the Hard- 
ware Mutuals for 1916, we gather the following interesting 
tabulation and comparisons. 


Insurance in force January 1, 1917............. $72,515,614.00 
[fo OT 1a ee 422 006.35 
: a ere 450,092.71 
PERNA R SRE reso ch got oa ran ws oie Sie estar onanadisrate ala 1,482,799.84 
Total losses paid since organization, 

PUIG! Wiket ee eae raldiaimames $2.443,527.79 

PD ac coiled cided tiwmdes 


422 006.35 
—_——— $?,865,534.14 
Total dividends paid since organization, 


PEW Gr LOY. 4 sloa edie we eaisiec nods $2 438,819.21 
PAE IUG hikes scone ee neaanaweree 450,092.71 
—_———_——$2,888,911.92 
Ce gs ROE. : a ear $1,482,799.84 
Average Rate of Dividends paid................ 37% percent 
Gaim Insurance in Force (1927) ...<.c..ccc cece coce $9,730,644.00 
INGECASE: IT AASSOES (CLUEE) ciiicwncd sows necineseasons $ 192,004.64 


In addition to our troubles with policy holders who have 
been accustomed to the larger dividends of the 50 percent 
Mutuals in placing their business with them, we have had to 
face the situation created by the new Iowa law which became 
effective in July, 1915. Rates in many localities were in- 
creased to what seemed prohibitive figures; many of our 
patrons reduced their lines; others dropped their insurance 
altogether, or placed their business with independents who 
write outside of the provisions of the Iowa Rating Law 

Unfair Tactics of Stock Company Representatives. 

Many of our members became imbued with the idea which 
was fostered by the stock company representatives that we 
with other Jowa Mutuals were responsible for the new law 
and its higher rates, and it required much correspondence to 
remove this erroneous impression. The general line of ar- 
eument was to the effect that in order to pay larger dividends, 
it was necessary for the Mutuals to secure increased premium 
rates. This and several other lines of equally as sensible and 
well founded “bosh” were responsible for our loss of some 
members who had carried their business with us for years. 
But as usual with our large majority of level-headed people, 
when they learned the real facts, they yielded to the new 
order of things and gracefully submitted to the “High Cost 
of Living” and the inevitable, and trusted to us to work the 
problem out with the people who are really responsible for 
the new legislation, which is in reality a part of a campaign 
by the State Insurance Commissioners’ National Organiza- 
tion to introduce a series of insurance reforms under the 
title of “Uniform Legislation.” At their December, 1914, Con- 
vention six bills embodying a plan of regulation, similar to 
that used in many states for the control of railway rates, 
were introduced and recommended for legislative enactment. 
These were enacted into law in the sessions of the Legis- 
latures that Winter in Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri and Okla- 
home and modifications of these measures in Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania and North Carolina. The plans were defeated in 
Wisconsin, Illinois and several other states. 

The claim of the Commissioners is that the adoption of 
their plan must work out a lower basis of charges and pro- 
vide a system on which each class of risks will eventually pay 
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the same charges. The difficulty is, however, that the actu- 
arial experts can never agree on the real cost of each class 
of hazard. Dwellings and contents have had a material re- 
duction and it is to be hoped that a schedule may be worked 
out before long that will give relief to those classes that now 
seem to be overcharged for the apparent benefit of those 
hazards that are given a lighter rate. 

The really important thing in this new system is the 
recognition of the right of the state to step into the rate- 
making field, and act as the final arbiter in adjusting rates. 
This of course, is a very questionable proposition until a 
really scientific system of basic rates has been obtained. 

In Dean’s “Fire Rating as a Science” we are told that 
to determine the real relation between fire rating and science 
is the problem of problems in fire insurance. The final solu- 
tion of this problem he says is pregnant with fate to the 
future of the industry, for upon this solution depends whether 
it shall ultimately take its place among the honored social 
forces of the future, or forever remain one of the dis- 
credited manifestations of society which are endured because 
they cannot be cured. 

Lack of Scientific Rating Schedules. 


Richards in his work on Rating Schedules says that the 
lack of scientific rating schedules is one of the factors that 
is likely to bring upon us combined classifications enforced 
by state regulations unless we can convince law makers and 
state insurance officials that rates and insurance cost must 
be based upon experience. Any state system of rating is 
bound to be an expensive experiment to policy holders if the 
basic rates are arbitrary and not founded upon a basis of 
ascertained experience, and state rate-making is very close 
upon us. One state, Texas, has already entered upon it and 
in our own and a number of other states we are within one 
step of it, when the state department of insurance is created 
the final umpire in deciding the question of the application of 
any given rate. 

The calling in of state authority to settle all the com- 
plications of social and business difficulties, while an ex- 
tremely popular plan, is nevertheless, a very questionable 
proceeding when the problem is so full of technical diffi- 
culties and so far removed from the experience, information 
and comprehension of the average state legislator, or the 
state department that he may create for the purpose of regu- 
lating fire insurance rates. 

The problem is one of such dimensions that it will prob- 
ably never be worked out until a Board of Experts is appointed 
by the general government with powers as broad and deep as 
the question itself to collect all data and experience from the 
various sources of information and standardize schedules to 
be prescribed or furnished by ‘all insurance institutions. 

Such a plan would, of course, require that Insurance be 
declared, as we all know that it is, a matter of general com- 
merce and not a local business to be regulated by state lines. 

The business of Insurance stands second in the great 
trinity of Commercial activities—Transportation, Insurance 
and Banking—and the fees paid to insurance officers of the 
various states for regulation and supervision amount to 
$20,000,000 annually, all of which is, of course, a loading to 
the rates paid by those people who are sufficiently provident 
to protect their business and their families by a policy of in- 
surance. But this very condition makes it extremely difficult 
for the courts and the general government to make insurance 
a National instead of a State business. 

There are forty-eight well intrenched strongholds with 
line after line of political reserves and political powers, that 
will stand upon precedents, patronage and policies until the 
very domes of the forty-eight capitols tremble in the struggle 
hefore they will yield to a Federal Commission. 

It is doubtless this very power which has been the dom- 
inating influence in withholding a Federal Supreme Court de- 
cision up to the present time, which will construe insurance 
as commerce and thus place it under the control of the Fed- 
eral rather than the state governments. 

That such a decision will come, no one can doubt, but 
it will only come when the court is so constituted that cour- 
age and the public weal count for more than politics, patron- 
age and precedent. 

The Federal Supreme Court has approached this con- 
struction in many cases where a minority of the Justices 
boldly announced the doctrines that insurance is a general 
commercial transaction and as such should be the subject of 
Federal rather than State Control. 

Chief Tustice Marshall. whose constructions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution have had almost as much to do with the 
laws created under the constitution as the framers of the 
constitution itself, in speaking of the line of demarkation be- 
tween Federal and State Control promulgated the following 
doctrine : 

“The action of the general Government should be applied 
to all external concerns of the nation and to those internal 
concerns which affect the states generally; while to the states 
is reserved the control of those matters which are completely 
within a particular state, which do not affect other states, and 
with which it is not necessary to interfere for the purpose of 
executing some of the powers of the general government.” 


-what the losses may be. 
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If that sound, sensible and powerful principle had been 
adhered to by our National Court in their rulings on Insur- 
ance questions the whole field of Insurance would have been 
relieved of many perplexing situations, prominent among 
these being the present tendency to establish a rate-making 
power in each state capitol, which can only make confusion 
and dissatisfaction because of the varying standards of 
schedules and experience. 

When Kansas passed a law placing the rate-making 
power in the hands of its State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, the Federal Supreme Court controlled by the power of 
accumulated precedents decided favorably for the law, but 
one of the dissenting justices announced that the majority 
opinion of the Court, 

“Is not a mere entering wedge but reaches the end 
from the beginning and announces a principle which points 
inevitably to the conclusion that the price of every article 
sold and the price of every service offered can be regulated 
by statute.” 

And yet such a sweeping power is to be subject to all the 
rulings of forty-eight conflicting state departments. One of 
the Majority Justices in support of the right of the state to 
control fire insurance rates (and it must be remembered that 
the question of Federal control was not in issue in this case) 
makes an eloquent appeal for Insurance and demonstrates 
the necessity of a broad intelligent and general supervision 
rather than a management by state lines. He says in part: 

“The fundamental object of insurance is to distribute the 
loss over as wide an area as possible. In other words the 
loss is spread over the country (not the state). The disaster 
to an individual is shared by many—the disaster to a com- 
munity is shared by other communities. Indeed, ‘it may be 
enough to say that a large part of the country’s wealth sub- 
ject to uncertainty of loss by fire is protected by insurance. 
This demonstrates the interest of the public in it and that this 
result of the diffusion of positive loss over a large group. 
of persons is certainly one of its effects. We can see, therefore, 
how it has become a matter of public concern to regulate it.” 

But the learned Judge who saw the relation of Insur- 
ance to the individual and the public so clearly, and fairly 
eulogized the service of fire insurance to society, failed to 
recognize that the service had really grown up with little or 
no control and that now his decision was to place it under a 
control that would embarrass and limit its service. A well 
known and eminent Insurance President in commenting on the 
decision says as follows: 

“For our highest Court to find in the wide usefulness of 
an idea warrant for the confirmation of an authority which 
will destroy that usefulness is a curious judicial develop- 
ment. The majority opinion leaves no doubt as to the entire 
usefulness of insurance while the strong minority opinion 
leaves no doubt as to the unwholesome character of an au- 
thority which wil! establish forty-eight separate rate-making 
powers.” 

Here Is Advantage of Mutuals Over Stock Companies. 


gut luckily for the Mutuals who are operating on the 
plan of returning to the policy-holder all savings, the question 
of high rates is not so vital a question as for companies who. 
absorb the whole of the premium, be it large or small. Unti! 
a state or a Federal schedule reasonably equitable has been 
discovered or rather deducted, and empowered, our policy- 
holders can rest upon the adjustment of the cost by our 
system of equalizing the cost by a percentage of return divi- 
dends. Deputy Commissioner Peterson of Minnesota said i 
an address to the National Mutual Convention: 

“In several states, laws have been enacted for the purpose 
of regulating the premium charge which may be made for 
fire insurance. Mutual companies need have no deep concern 
over such laws. Any form of rate regulation or rate making 
by the state can at best be only a partial remedy, and such 
laws rashly enforced may well do more harm than ‘good. No 
one not gifted with second sight can determine with exactness 
Even state insurance officials hav: 
dificulty in divining the future. Not being able to dentine 
the losses in any given time heforehand, it of course becomes 
impossible to accurately fix the premium charge which should 
be made. Not so, however, with Mutual Insurance. When 
only a small initial charge is made, an equitable assessment 
is levied upon the members to meet the losses. Where the 
full premium is collected in the first instance, a uniform divi- 
dend may be declared. Z/n short the logical answer to the 
high cost of Insurance, is Mutual Insurance. The opportuni 
ties for Mutual insurance were never greater than they are 
today. As men learn that Insurance is not a gamble; but 
simply a means for distributing the losses of the few amonz 
the many, the success of Mutual Insurance is doubly as 
sured. Mutual Insurance is entering upon a period in whic!: 
it will assume its rightful place in the economic life of th: 
people.” 

Ex-Commissioner Ekern of Wisconsin, who is considere 
by many an exnert authority, said at the National Mutua 
Convention. in Minneapolis in 1915: 

“Mutual Insurance has suffered as much from the want 
of prover legislation as from restrictive or hostile !egis!a- 
tion. A part has been enacted at the instance of the Mutua! 
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themselves and a part has been inspired by the Stock Com- 
panies in a spirit of opposition. The laws relating to solvency 
and reserves have sometimes been warped in apparent in- 
terest of the Mutuals, but really to their destruction as the 
need of adequate reserves has later disclosed. On the other 
hand, excessive requirements in the way of assets, surplus 
and the amount of insurance, have at times really prohibited 
the operation of Mutual Companies. Other arbitrary re- 
quirements have been imposed. In many states, this con- 
dition exists today and Mutual Companies which have long 
furnished sound and satisfactory insurance in their own 
states often operate without legal authority in supplying real 
needs of citizens of other states where the law makes their 
admission impossible.” 

This condition shows the imperative need in some more 
reasonable adjustment of legal requirements and supervision, 
that will enable any institution organized legally under any 
state government to operate in any other state or states with- 
out being classed as “Wildcat.” 

Why should we operate under the old colonial regime 
when there was a tariff wall erected on the boundaries of 
many states refusing the right of importation of goods, when 
boats from one state to another were required to pay en- 
trance fees and secure clearances from Custom Houses in 
the carrying of goods between citizens of different states? Is 
it any more reasonable for the citizens of one state operating 
a perfectly legal, inspected and authorized business in one 
state to be told that they are freebooters and scalawags the 
moment they cross a state linc to transact the same identical 
business with a fellow merchant or craftsman? 

The Supreme Court of the United States has on several 
occasions made rulings that are antagonistic to these state 
regulations, and it is to be desired that either by a uniform 
law of the various states, which will give reciprocity to legiti- 
mate business institutions without tariff walls, or else a 
Federal law and decision which place the Insurance business 
on a modern and sane footing which will give to the citizens 
of the various states that freedom of exchange and commerce 
which is really guaranteed to them by the fundamental law of 
the land. 

In pursuance of the object of securing fair recognition 
in the various states, the National Association of Mutuals 
has endorsed what is known as the “Uniform Mutual Fire 
Bill” which provides for the admission of Mutuals as freely 
as Stock Companies are authorized. 

Mutual Companies Specialize on Risks. 


It is especially important that Mutuals, who serve thei: 
policyholders, rather than a small coterie of stockholders, 
and who afe aiming at the smallest expense of conducting 
their business, which has been carefully estimated by Mutual 
Experts to be 15 percent as compared with the Stock Com- 
pany expense of 37 percent (Glen Walker), be given liberal! 
legislation in reaching their Association members wherever 
located. Of the forty billions of Fire Insurance now on the 
books of Companies writing in the United States, approxi- 
mately eight billions are on the books of the Mutuals and 
by far the larger proportion of this is carried by Mutuals 
who specialize on classified risks of a similar nature. 

Thus, the New England Mutuals specialize on factories 
and manufacturing plants. Then we have the Lumbermen’s, 
Millers’, Grain Dealers’, Grocers’, Hardwaremen’s, Druggists’, 
Dry Goods’, Brewers’ and Farmers’ Mutuals. By specializing 
the management can keep in close touch with the Association 
circles in securing their business at a minimum cost and re- 
ducing the moral hazard on the business written. 

By this means also there arises a natural distribution 
which reduces the Conflagration hazard. 

Policy holders, too, are interested in the payment of the 

losses when they realize that the claimants are men in their 
own line of business and are situated in much the same en- 
vironment as their own risks. 
; Another reason why it is highly essential to the Mutual 
interests to secure more reasonable facilities in placing their 
business is to enable them to secure a reasonable proportion 
of the business written. In many Eastern and Southern 
States, we find the Mutuals making a 50-50 division of the 
business but in the west we are not so successful. [Ex-Com- 
missioner Ekern of Wisconsin gave the following statement 
at the National Mutual Meeting in Minneapolis recently: 

“It seems as though until very recently, the Mutual Com- 
panies individually and as organizations, have paid little or 
no attention to the enactments or defeat of legislation af- 
fecting their interests. And yet they are through the stand- 
ing and number of their members, in an ideal position to 
obtain consideration for any fair and reasonable legislation. 
A study of the figures for the business done by the Stock and 
Mutual Companies in different states shows that the Mutual 
business js a much smaller proportion than it should be.” 

_ “The best showing is made by Vermont, where about 
~~) percent of the fire insurance business is done by the Mu- 
tual Companies. The Jerger part of this business is done 
by one company. In Massachusetts 23 percent of the pre- 
miums are collected by the Mutual Companies, and the Man- 
ufacturers’ Mutual collect 13 percent. In Wisconsin, the Mu- 
tuals collect 21 percent of the premiums, of which the Wis- 
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consin Mutuals, mostly the farmer town companies, collect 


17 percent. In Ohio the Mutuals collect 19 percent of the 
premiums, nearly all of which is collected by the Domestic 
Mutuals. In Michigan the Mutuals collect 19 percent, of 
which the local’ Mutuals collect 15 percent. In Minnesota the 
Mutuals collect 15 percent of the premiums, of which the 
Town Mutuals get about & percent. In Kansas the Mutuals 
collect 13 percent of the premiums, 11 percent being collected 
by the Farmers’ Mutual. In New York the Mutuals collect 
only 7 percent of the premiums, while the local Mutuals get 
less than 4 percent.” 

Mr. Ekern omitted lowa’s record which is altogether 
different if we except Vermont. According to the Iowa 
Commissioners’ reports for 1915, there was a total of $1,500,- 
000,000 of Insurance in force on Iowa risks. 

Stock Companies carried $67,000,000 or 58 percent. 

Mutuals carried $627,000,000 or 42 percent. 

The Farmers’ Mutuals carried $434,000,000 or 70 percent 
of the Mutuals’ share. 

The Mercantile Mutuals carried $193,000,000 or 30 per- 
cent of the Mutuals’ share. 

Ekern then goes on to state: 

“Stock Insurance offers to managers the incentive of 
profits and the building up of a proprietary business. Against 
this, Mutual Companies on a sound basis and properly man- 
aged should and do make a greater appeal to policyholders 
seeking sound insurance at the lowest cost. These expecta- 
tions have been realized quite generally with the larger and 
better managed Mutual Companies, and a comparison of fail- 
ures and retirements give quite as large a proportion to stock 
as to Mutual Companies. 

“There are undoubtedly many reasons why Mutual Com- 
panies in the field of insurance have not made greater prog- 
ress. QOne of these is plainly the inadequate provision made 
in the laws of very many of the states for Mutual Companies 
and the total lack of harmony in the provisions of the dif- 
ferent states. Many states even now have no provisions of 
law for the organization and admission of Mutual Com- 
panies. In other states the provisions of law are so burden- 
some and filled with restrictions as to make their organiza- 
tion or successful operation practically impossible ” 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President—IL. C. Abbott, Marshalltown. 
Vice-president—Joseph Mattes, Odebolt. 
Treasurer—W. G. C. 
Secretary—A. R. Sale, Mason City. 


sagley, Mason City. 


Regular Executive Hardware Session. 

At three o'clock the Association met in executive 
session to listen to the message from the National 
Retail Hardware .Association by its Vice-president, 
Maurice D. Hussie, Omaha. 

Thursday’s Sessions. 

Thomas N. Witten, Trenton, Missouri, originator 
of the “Trenton Idea,” was the principal speaker at 
the Thursday forenoon session, his subject being “The 
Community’s Business,” and in his address which was 
followed by an interesting discussion he laid stress 
upon the importance of establishing and maintaining 
cordial and business-like relations with the farmers 
and other inhabitants in the trading territory sur- 
rounding each trading center. 

At two o'clock J. S. Knox, Cleveland, President of 
the Knox School of Salesmanship, spoke on “Iuying, 
Selling and Management,” bringing out in strong 
effect the necessity for proper coordination of these 
three important departments of the retail hardware 
business. His address was followed by a lively and 
helpful discussion. 

At 3:30 P. M., the Question Box was again taken 
up, and many problems were considered. 

The means of combating the mail order houses was 
the most vital question taken up. It was pointed out 
that the mail 
with hardware and that the retail hardware men should 
in the fight against the mail order con- 


order business is strongest in dealing 


take the front 
Other 
hardware merchant 


cerns. problems of the business of the retail 


were taken up and discussed, 
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nearly all the members taking some part in the dis- 
cussion. 

The matter of the 50 cents license fee on each sale 
of revolvers was brought up and it was emphasized 
that the mail order houses were not and could not be 
required to pay this fee as they are doing an inter- 
state business, and that therefore the lowa hardware 
dealer was at a decided disadvantage, while no par- 
ticular good was accomplished by the collection of the 
fee. 

In the evening the delegates, their ladies and other 
visitors were guests at a fine vaudeville entertainment 
and concert by T. Fred Henry’s band. 

Friday, Closing Session. 

At the Friday session which was called to order 

at ten o'clock, Secretary-Treasurer A. R. Sale read 


his annual report. 
Annual Report of Secretary-Treasurer A. R. Sale. 

Nineteen times this old planet we call “Earth” has swung 
itself around its long pathway in space around the sun, since 
the Hardware Fraternity of Iowa began their annual pil- 
grimages to the shrine of a Common Interest, to meet in 
fraternal relations; to exchange experiences of a common 
calling; to meet face to face the manufacturer, the distrib- 
utor and their personal representatives; to perfect the plans 
of our own organization, that is year by year found more 
essential in coping with an age of organization, in every field 
of commerce; and every department of our present day com- 
plex, social and political life. 

Here again, we renew our fealty to one another and to 
our Sister Associations that now span the continent ani 
unite in the great National Organization, with its 15,000 mem- 
bers standing strong and efficient, the paragon of the national 
trade associations of our great country. 

And quoting from the fly page of our program, as the 
ritualists are prone to repeat again and again their Credos: 

“The combined force and intelligence of fifteen thousand 
associated craftsmen applied to the solution of our trade 
problems constitutes the life and power of our State and 
National Associations, and will preserve our individual and 
industrial freedom and guarantee us our commercial rights, 
when the units that compose these institutions are all active, 
loyal and zealously moving with united effort to the desired 
destination.” 

It is needless to rehearse again the parg$ that our Iowa 
Association has taken in all that has gone toward the up- 
building of the National Association and its varied depart- 
ments. In money, men and measures it has kept its place in 
harmony with its record as a state in the affairs of our com- 
mon country. It would consume the entire time allotted to 
this report, should we rehearse the proud record of our offi- 
cers and delegates in work that they have done in the Na- 
tional Councils, both in its early years of development and 
later in perfecting and protecting it in its crises of strife and 
danger. 

Self-appreciation is far from vanity; it is ennobling clear- 
sightedness that points to responsibility and duty, and im- 
poses upon us nobler activities, commensurate with our en- 
dowment of power and position and we in Jowa have much to 
answer for. 


Here Secretary Sale cited a large number of specific 
instances of the high place occupied by Iowa in agri- 
culture, wealth and education, after which he contin- 


ued: 


Now, we and our calling and our interests are bound up 
in all these elements that place Jowa in so advantageous a 
position, and it becomes our duty to render our service in 
such a manner to the great farming industry as to be its 
principal servitor. 

Must Render Satisfactory Service. 

As our greatest industry depends upon the service of the 
Hardware retailers and its kindred lines of supplies, for the 
highest success and development of its output; we as the 
associated retailers of hardware, should place our business 
upon such a footing that we can render such a service to the 
farmers of Iowa that they will gladly accord us a dominat- 
ing control of this stupendous market. 

We all know this to be true and yet we allow other 
agencies to control and serve this market, because we feel 
helpless and unable to solve the problem. A noted Iowa 
writer who has appeared on this platform, has made a close 
study of this situation, and he says: 

“The great bulk of the retail business in Iowa is done in 
the towns of less than ten thousand population, and more 
than half of this business is farmer trade. The average 
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sinall town merchant is actually closer to his farmer cus- 
tomer than the city dealer can ever hope to become with his 
city customer. He is welcome in their homes: He attends 
their weddings. He knows their children by name. He rec- 
ognizes their teams when they come down the street. He 
congratulates them on the arrival of each new baby, and 
mourns with them when one of their number goes upon his 
last long journey. And this is as it should be, for nowhere 
in the world do-farmers as a class possess the buying power, 
the business sense, the political force, and social standing in 
their communities that the farmers of lowa enjoy.” 

We owe it to ourselves as citizens and to our business as 
merchants to be in close relations to the farming community. 

Sut with all this influence and the power it gives and 
with our constituents solidly back of us, we have permitted 
the great city merchants to secure more cooperation from 
manufacturers than country merchants can obtain. Why? 
Pecause we lack efficiency. 

We must educate the farmer to realize that the com- 
munity service which we support, has a definite tangible re- 
lation to an increase in his bank account, adding to the value 
of his Jand, creating a better value for his live stock and his 
crops; increasing the comfort and happiness of his family, 
until his own estimate of the value of our cooperation forces 
him to logically and willingly do his part. Coupled with this, 
we must likewise educate the manufacturer to realize and 
take stock of the importance and appreciate the service of 
the small merchant and his community servants, the country 
newspaper and the farm journals, who have slowly but surely 
learned that they can no longer afford to cater to the in- 
terests of the city retailers at the expense of the smali 
dealers. 

Storekeeper Versus Merchant. 

But here comes the crux of this whole problem. We, 
none of us appreciate just how tremendous a task we have 
before us to get away from “Storekeeping” ideals to methods 
of successful merchandising; and by methods of efficiency 
demonstrating to our customers that we are actually saving 
them money, getting them better goods for the same money 
and furnishing them a service that no one else can give them, 
that will actually show up on the right side of their bank 
books. 

There was a day in Jowa merchandising when the Price 
was not the great factor. I worked one year for a Mason 
City merchant who never advertised, who never decorated his 
windows, who never subscribed for anything. His greatest 
problem was to get his goods from the freight station to the 
store. The boys did the rest. His best customers rarely 
ever asked the price of anything in staple lines. We never 
furnished a sales slip to the customer and many of them 
never knew until settlement day, the amount of their pur- 
chases on any given date. 

Was he a successful Merchant? His estate was one of 
the largest ever probated in Cerro Gordo County at the time 
of his demise. But that was business in the seventies when 
the whole science of merchandising consisted of getting the 
goods and tying them up with a string that was strong enough 
to hold the farm if it was necessary. The “Storekeeper” then 
was a prince. In 1917 when such methods are used, there is 
but one result and that is the “Receiver.” 


Over every place of business stands the shadow of a 
giant competitor. This presence enters the store with every 
other customer and you feel his influence and his power. 
You must meet his price, in spite of community welfare. 
churches and schools, libraries—in spite of his being a non 
taxpayer—in spite of the fact that he will take two weeks to 
deliver the goods—in spite of the fact that you are willing to 
be the customer’s banker—in spite of the fact that this com- 
petitor threatens the very existence the country town which 
is so necessary in a well balanced national organization—in 
spite of the fact that he is well known purveyor of shoddy 
goods and cheap “Seconds”—yes, in spite of any and all these 
well founded objections your average customer will insist 
that you “Meet his price.” In spite of the fact that you can 
prove that the system of this Great Competitor is tending 
toward a great centralization of wealth and population which 
menaces our civilization and our democratic institutions— 
yet your customer will insist on that price for the saw, or 
away goes the money to swell the great city merchant’s div- 
idends. 

Lack of Definite Knowledge Means Inefficiency. 

The whole thing in a nut-shell is this: The big fellow is 
a better buyer, a better advertiser, a better bookkeeper, a 
better salesman than many of us like to take the trouble to 
be. He knows exactly what his goods are, what they ar« 
worth in the markets, exactly what they cost him overhea:! 
and on the counter; he trusts no one but himself and a bank, 
and he knows exactly how much he makes whenever he se!!s 
a package of tacks and how many more tacks there are on 
the shelf, and how many to order next time. In other wor's, 
he has developed a high state of Efficiency—and by tlic 
way I am actually getting to detest that word, it has become 
such a fad with business men, military men, school men, and 
even now the church men are prating about “Efficiency.” 
Yet there are times when you can’t get by it. It is like a hich 
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culvert in a narrow turnpike, you simply have to slow down 
and take it gracefully or go into the ditch. So it is ‘going to 
be with business, it has simply got to swallow that word and 
all it stands for or take the other alternative. There is ab- 
solutely no other answer to this question but the great Effi- 
ciency of the Retail Merchant. In the New York Independent, 
a weekly journal of news and literature, we find the follow- 
ing in their December 18th edition: 
Preparedness for Retailers. 

“Never in the history of retailing,’ says J. W. Ham- 
ilton, of St. Paul, in a forward-looking pamphlet he has 
issued, “have so many merchant realized the absolute neces- 
sity of preparation for themselves and their clerks if they 
are to receive an adequate return for their work and the 
capital invested. Merchants cannot go to business schools 
in their home towns; and short courses in the universities, 
while extremely valuable, do not, he points out, cover all the 
ground. 

“T would suggest that the Retail Merchants’ Organiza- 
tions in every state appoint a committee and prepare the best 
possible paper, outlining the training and knowledge a mer- 
chant should have, as well as his clerks, so as to develop 
them to the highest possible point of efficiency.” 

Business Research. 

We have heard for several years in the National Con- 
ventions of the Business Surveys being made by experts of 
the leading universities, and some of our Eastern brethren 
became so enthused with this “Research” work that they 
sought to have a ten thousand dollar appropriation made for 
the purpose of securing a survey of a number of leading 
firms to be a basis for a system of improvements in the 
business methods of the associated membership. This was 
promptly and perhaps properly referred to a committee who 
very beneficently held its head in the rain-barrel until the 
bubbles ceased their bubbling. Since then, however, the sub- 
ject has been brought up in many ways and in at least two 
states we have field men out who are supplied’ with what is 
politely called a “Questionnaire” which when completed is a 
very full exhibit of any given business and its entire environ- 
ment. These questionnaires are to be filed and tabulated by 
experts at the National office, and a method evolved to give 
to the members a complete diagnosis of their troubles and a 
system to remedy their weaknesses and errors. 


The Secretaries at their Conference at St. Louis in Oc- 
tober devoted a great deal of time to this subject and ap- 
pointed a Committee to meet in Chicago to further investi- 
gate the plans and forms submitted. In Iowa we have fur- 
nished members of the Board with copies of the outlines and 
requested their opinions and criticisms, but little enthusiasm 
has been manifested. 

So far the impression seems to be that the survey is too 
‘echnical and exhaustive, and the labor and expense of se- 
curing the data would be prohibitive. Another objection was 
made that the investigation was too searching and personal 
to be permitted by many members who guard their business 
from too close inquiry as a matter of personal protection. 
Another and very strong objection was made that no hard- 
ware business in the state was kept in such a state of per- 
fection as to be able to furnish the information desired in the 
questionnaire. 

I have kept in touch with the work as it is being done in 
Indiana and received a report direct from their field man 
under date of January 18th which reads as follows: 

DEAR Mr. SALE: 

I have yours of January 16th before me, and am glad 
to give you my experience in getting the information blanks 
filled out in our research work for the Indiana State Hard- 
ware Association. 

I am frank to say that at first I feared going to our 
members with such pertinent questions, so [| framed up a 
little “feeler” to give them previous to asking the questions, 
convincing them as best I could that the Association was 
planning to do a greater and more effective work for its 
membership, and that the proper information in reply to these 
questions would be of great value to them as iridividuals, and 
also to the Association and would of course be strictly confi- 
dential and private. 


You know, to my surprise, there has not been a single 
man who has turned down the proposition, and they get in- 
terested, and offer suggestions, and it makes them really feel 
that the Hardware Association is looking after the interest 
of its members in more ways than one. 

I believe the idea will spread over the states, and that 
ere long each state will be doing the same thing. We are 
looking forward to the best convention we ever had. I trust 
that you will have the same experience.” 

It is necessary to explain that the forms being used in 
Indiana are much abbreviated and simpler than the one that 
follows the regular Research work as designed by the busi- 
ness engineers and experts, which covers nine pages of legal 
Manuscript with an average of fifty queries to the page. As 
» an illustration of the exhaustiveness of the questionnaire we 
have copied the first page for your information. 
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“Retail Hardware Research Blank Schedule of Questions. 


Number ...... 
(Member’s number is known only in the state office.) 

Should it be impossible to give absolutely exact infor- 
mation, please answer to the best of your knowledge. All 
information confidential and for the state and national office 
only. 

A—Territory. 

1. What is the population of your town? 

2. Precisely what is the trade territory of this store, 
that is, how many miles does it extend outward in each 
direction ? 


3. How many hardware consumers are there in this 
territory, by classes, such as the following: 

S. SENN vc os caciccs De, Pariiets bs ccsicceeees. 
Ge RCOCHAMIOS§ 2.50) ovcs. Sh wide wide Ge SOD sed ciiccass wad 
Oy NO Aas oo ner ae it 

4. What are the average needs of each of the above 
SE ARRUW ON OIE ino. ove hk a Sa kincc eee ds ese 


5. From the above, what is the amount of the hardware 
business that can be transacted in the community? 
6. How many hardware stores serve this community? 


ed 


7. How many other stores carry hardware? 
8. Estimate the volume of business of each and deter- 
mine the probable proportion of the total business of each 
for the classes named above? 
9. What class of hardware do the other stores sell? 
10. Do you study your community in order to know 
what class of goods are needed? 
And so the questionnaire continues for nine pages. 


When we have made this campaign as it will be adopted 
in some form, in some of the states for the benefit of all 
National Members, then we may look forward to the time 
in every community we can find a model store founded upon 
a modern business system and we may be able to endorse 
the predictions of one of the big business men of the United 
States when he says about “The Future of the Small 
Dealer :” 


Oe 


The Specialist Retailer. 


“We are going to come back to the small dealer who 
is a specialist in his line, who is an expert in things relating 
to his business. He will be well posted in advertising, window 
trimming, in store arrangement, in stock keeping, cost keep- 
ing, in order system, etc. The small dealer hasn’t had the 
chance. I believe he wants the chance to better his condi- 
tions. The present advantage of the department store is 
that in our present state of civilization in business we have 
just reached the point where comparatively few people have 
the advantage of capital and relatively efficient systems of 
hookkeeping, cost keeping, selling experience, etc. 

“The department store is managed by a man who is 
trained in modern methods, and so the business grows and 
attains great proportions. 

“But—what’s going to happen when some of this same 
valuable information has sifted through, so that all the 
little business men have good systems, have proper training 
in their particular line? The little man will walk side by side 
with the big fellow.” 

“Why?” you may ask. 

Because the big store is fundamentally inefficient in 
this: that the actual selling for which the store exists is 
done by authority relayed and relayed from the genera! 
manager down to “Fluffy Ruffles,” the $5.00 a week sales 
girl, to such an extent that these sales people who come in 
contact with the customer lack the proper interest in the 
business. They are not proficient. They are not expert. 
They do not, they cannot, reflect the personal pride, the per- 
sonal interest the proprietor takes in his business. 

Business is going to be transacted in more equal units. 
Everything is favorable toward such a condition. The 
manufacturer wants it. He hasn’t said it in so many words 
but here: would not the manufacturer be better off with 
40,000 retailers doing business with him, than 4,000 even if 
the 40,000 took no more goods than the 4,000? He would, 
hecause if his list is limited to 4,000, his customers have a | 
monopoly of purchasing power through which the manu- 
facturer must take the price that is offered. On the other , 
hand, with 40,009 retailers on his books, the manufacturer 
has an opportunity to regulate his price by his consumer’s 
demand. 

Stand on two feet, Mr. Small Dealer: Throw out your 
chest. Without you the wheels of business would cease to 
turn. Close your eyes and ears to the hullababloo your cut 
price competitor on Main Street is making. His sun is 
setting, yours has yet to rise. Incorporate method into your 
business. Show your customer real service. Get after new 
trade. This is an age of progress. How much have you 
made? 


Bureau of Markets. 

The Iowa Association, through the offices of one of our 
loval members was lucky enough to ring in the alarm of the 
National office on the subject of the “Farm to Kitchen” or 
“Bureau of Markets’ scheme of that great patriot who pre- 
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sides over the Post Office Department of the United States 
Government. The National soon found that the country had 
been flooded with Government documents mailed from mail 
order lists as a prospectus for this propoganda. Our congress- 
man, G. N. Haugen of the Fourth Congressional District, 
denounced this plan as one organized in the interests of the 
railways. He illustrated this by showing that the express 
companies pay the railways 73 cents a hundred for hauling 
their stuff while Uncle Sam pays $4.60 per hundred for the 
same service. In this forcible and able presentation Mr. 
Haugen comes to the defense of the retailer, showing that 
he is just as essential to the country as the transportation 
companies. 

I wish you could all read the address which was de- 
livered on the floor of the House of Representatives on April 
26th, 1916. If you are interested, write our office or direct to 
Mr. Haugen at Washington or Northwood, Iowa, and a copy 
will be mailed to you. 

Mr. Corey reports in the December Bulletin that the 
Wisconsin University, Department of Agriculture, has in- 
vestigated Burleson’s “farm-to-table scheme” and found it 
to be an impracticable and expensive experiment that can 
never be a success, for the reason that the consumers will 
not perform all the red tape requirements to secure the 
goods and the farmers will not fill the orders except at the 
highest prices. So another Government scheme, costing many 
thousands of dollars to promote and advertise, to eliminate 
the retailer, is doomed to failure or in the words of the 
Bulletin : 

“Another scheme instituted for the purpose of exploiting 
the local merchants for the benefit of a few political dema- 
gogues and their following has gone on the rocks.” 

Basis for Inventory Figures. 

For the past few months the Inventory Question has 
been a very live subject in our office correspondence, at con- 
ferences, committee meetings and directors’ sessions. There 
seems to be a variety of opinions on part of some of our 
members and the authorities on this subject. Jobbers and 
other large dealers have instructed that it should be made up 
at the ruling market price and the surplus thus created should 
be held as undivided profits and not distributed. To this 
came the objection of the Assessors’ valuation, the Revenue 
statements and the Income Tax reports. This part of the 
question, however, has just recently been relieved by a ruling 
direct from the United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, who says as follows: 

“The stock on hand must be inventoried at cost, since 
the price at which it is disposed of will reflect any loss due 
to shrinkage or depreciation. Before promulgating this re- 
quirement, this office gave the matter due and careful con- 
sideration and since to allow corporations to inventory mer- 
chandise at other than cost would leave open a method where 
unscrupulous persons could defeat the purpose of the law, 
it was decided to require all to inventory merchandise at 
cost, since on that basis the exact profit or loss on all 
merchandise can be actually determined. It will, therefore, 
not be permissible for a corporation to inventory goods for 
purpose of income tax at other than actual cost.” 

This then may be taken to be the law on inventories so 
far as Income Tax reports are concerned and probably will 
be the one used for the Assessor’s valuation. Many firms 
will take a doubly-priced inventory, one according to the 
rules promulgated by the Government and one based on 
actual values. It is plain to be seen that the Revenue Depart- 
ment’s rules would be very unfair to a retiring partner. 


Then again, we have the phase of the question pertaining. 


to an Insurance adjustment. Here court rulings, adjustments, 
and authorities all hold to the Market Price, subject only to 
any depreciation. The policy contract nearly always provides 
that the basis of settlement shall be on the market price of 
the goods. All the Insurance authorities consulted make this 
ruling and cite decisions of the courts to sustain the ruling, 
but I have always suggested on this inquiry that this rule 
was a two-edged sword, for when the market is below cost, 
the same applies and the settlement is made on the market 
price, regardless of the fact that the goods damaged or 
destroyed cost more. 

Probably the most practical solution of this problem is 
the one suggested in the National Hardware Bulletin of 
November under a leading editorial by the Editor on the 
topic. 

“How Should You Invoice?” National President Wood- 
ward says as follows: 

“It is my intention to take my inventory as follows: All 
goods to be marked at just what they cost me, with the 
exception of staple goods that usually turn several times a 
year, such as nails, barbed wire, fencing, etc. I do not believe 
it is a good plan to go over your general stock of hardware 
and mark up the cost prices. It is all right to make up the 
selling price as near as possible on the present cost. Take 
advants ige of every turn in the road that your competitor 
will allow 

“My reason for taking inventory in this way is that a 
profit is never made until the goods are sold and you have 
the cash. I do not care to fool myself with a profit on paper 
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only. Many goods on our shelves are not turned often and 
probably before some of them are sold, prices will be low 
again. 

This is a conservative position to take in this important 
matter and will work out satisfactorily if the dealer takes 
pains to advance his selling price with the market, which is 
an extremely important point. 

Loss by Not Advancing Prices. 

For instance, not long ago we were in a hardware store 
that has an extensive trade on loaded shells. This dealer had 
bought before the advance in prices. He made no changes in 
his quotations, although before his stock was half sold out, 
the wholesale price had advanced to a point somewhat above 
that at which he was selling the goods. This meant that it 
not only required all that he took in on them to replace the 
goods, but some additional besides. So, as you will see, he 
lost money on the transaction when he came to replace the 
stock this fall. This policy necessitated his selling double the 
amount to get one profit on the goods. 

Invoicing Fixtures. 

Another important matter is the price at which store 
fixtures should be figured; they never should be invoiced for 
any more than what one would be able to sell them for 
second-hand; that is practically always much less than what 
the dealer paid for them. The older the fixtures are, the less 
they will bring. 

We have found a number of dealers who have recently 
installed all modern fixtures in their store and they have 
told us that they figure their fixtures the first year at twenty 
percent below the cost price, deducting ten percent more on 
each succeeding year. 

Take your inventory as a cold-blooded proposition; use 
the blue pencil mercilessly in getting down to real values. 
Do not deceive yourself. Get the facts; this will be strong 
safeguard against reckless and unwarranted expenditures, 
into which dealers are too often drawn by the too optimistic 
figures of an inventory in which everything is entered with- 
out regard to depreciation, declines in prices, dead stock, etc. 

Complaints. 

Among the complaints of our members filed during the 
past year we find several against the present law regulating 
the sale of weapons. 

We took the matter up at the suggestion of Vice-presi- 
dent Healy and found that the law was being generally 
ignored by merchants and officers alike; but it has proved a 
detriment to a legitimate trade and is obnoxious in its present 
provisions. 

Our Legislative Committee might find an opportunity to 
have drafted a more logical and more reasonable law, which 
now does not detain rogues from securing weapons and 
embarrasses good citizens who may need protection. 

Another complaint which was made with considerable 
vigor, from several quarters was the one against the State 
Fair Board in permitting a certain class of exhibitors. This 
same complaint was filed in a number of states, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Nebraska. The situation is a delicate one 
and very hard to reach but should be followed up by some 
strong committee, who should be authorized and empowered 
to reach the personnel of the Board who have control of this 
situation. Editor Towne has a good letter on the subject in 
the December Bulletin. 


° 


Meetings. 

The Secretary has attended a number of meetings as 
your representative during the year, the most important of 
course, being the Boston Convention of the National which 
was so ably and fully reported by Mr. Knutson at an earlier 
session of our Convention and it is unnecessary for me to 
describe to you the details of this great gathering. I do, 
however, want to endorse the mild criticism made in_ the 
formal report in regard to the business of the Convention 
being overshadowed by too much that was entertaining buc 
not primarily the business of the Convention. Much was 
done that might have been left undone and much was undone 
that should have been done. The work of the National has 
zvrown to such proportions that the annual meetings shou!:! 
be strictly business meetings with three sessions a day or a 
whole week’s Convention with two sessions a day. If tlic 
local committee inspired with a desire to show off their city 
and its beauty spots, must spend their funds, let the ladies 
of the Convention be the recipients of their hospitality and 
entertainment. The delegates should be expected to attend 
every session of a well planned program which would cover 
the range of the National’s field of labor. As it is, the 
program embraces too much that is foreign to the vital 
issues of Association activity. Time, money and efforts «re 
dissipated in pleasurable features that are non-essenti:'s 
Great issues and campaigns that might be brought to tlic 
test, and the aroused intelligences of the representatives of 
the twenty-nine constituent organizations, are passed wit 


th 
but few comments or referred to Committees who lose thein- 
selves in the whir! of gayety which awaits every adjournm: "t. 

The fault in this condition of things lies primarily ith 
the competitive system of Convention Bureaus in the larer 
cities who seek to attract the largest number of delegates «nd 











visitors by arranging alluring attractions, both on the program 
itself and the “joy-ride” features of the Convention. 

If the National Executive Committee after a location 
has been selected would instruct their Secretary to inform 
the Convention Bureau that the Convention was strictly a 
business gathering and that beyond the providing of facilities 
for the Convention Sessions, no other service was expected 
or desired and that their funds could be harbored for some 
gathering that was out looking for amusement, it would be 
a relief to the local committee and a blessing to our National 
gatherings in permitting the delegates to give their undivided 
attention to the questions at issue. The above comments are 
not spoken with a desire of flippant criticism, but is the 
condensed expression of many fellow delegates who have 
attended not only the Boston meeting but many other Na- 
tional gatherings where the real business of the session was 
thrown into the shadow by the brilliant and delightful fes- 
tivities, enjoyed by all at the expense of the initial purpose 
and business of the gathering. 


Secretaries’ Meetings. 


The Secretaries of the Affiliated Associations met during 
the year for two sessions at the Boston Convention and for 
a three days’ conference in St. Louis in October. The Boston 
Conference was like the primary Convention there, largely 
social intercourse with a little business on the side; but the 
St. Louis meeting was strictly a business gathering as its 
sixty pages of close manuscript records will show. Every 
field of Association endeavor was carefully analyzed and 
discussed without gloves. Much prominence was given the 
subject of Retail Store Efficiency which was discussed earlier 
in this report and if present campaigns now beirfg inaugurated 
are launched you will hear much more, especially when your 
own survey is made. 

The Iowa Secretary was delegated at the St. Louis Con- 
ference to meet with the Secretaries from Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Michigan and Indiana to complete the arrange- 
ments for the Uniform Program Plan which was to be 
tried out in the Winter Conventions. At this session the 
forms for the Research work were again fully discussed. 

As a representative of our organization on the directorate 
of the Employers’ Mutual Casualty Association, I have been 
present at a number of sessions of the Board of Directors of 
that Institution. Some one hundred and fifty of our members 
are policyholders and a number have filed claims which have 
been settled without dispute and in a satisfactory manner 
The rates are much lower and a dividend saving is about 
to be declared according to a statement recently receive. 
from their Secretary. The organization is young, and {ts in 
good hands, but has had some internal growing pains, which 
have now been quieted; it bids fair to furnish first class 
indemnity and protection against claims for injury which 
under the compensation law might prove very burdensome. 
This it does on a modified mutual plan which is absolutely 
safe and at rates greatly reduced from the usual charges 
for this service. 

Great Growth cf Business. 

The year just passed has been a phenomenal one in 
business circles. Big business and small dealers have had 
all they could well attend to. Home trade and foreign trade 
have been alike unprecedented. In l/orld’s Work for Decem- 
ber, we find a chapter entitled “America’s Golden Year,” 
from which we cull a few leading points to illustrate the 
rarer of this wonderful era of trade. 

“The gross earnings of the railways of the United States 
in 1916 increased six hundred millions over 1915. Ship build- 
ing in the United States for tie first time in history equalled 
that of England in 1916. Our exports of automobiles leaped 
from thirty-three millions in the year ending June 1914, to 
one hundred twenty millions in the year ending June 1916. 
In the steel industry, exports in 1914 were two hundred sixty 
millions. In 1916 they were six hundred twenty-one millions. 
Exports of railway cars in the same comparative period rose 
from three millions to twenty-six millions. The United States 
Steel Corporation has been shipping its products at the rate 
of fifty million tons per day; but in September 1916 their 
unfilled orders were 80 pe rent greater than in 1915. Copper 
dividends increased 100 percent for nine months of 1916 
over any previous full year. Copper exports increased over 
seventy-four millions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 
Gunpowder and other explosives increased in two years four 
hundred sixty million dollars for the export trade. 

“Oil exports from the United States increased thirty-three 
million dollars. 

“Cotton in.October 1916 reached its highest price since 
the Civil War. 

“Wheat reached the highest price in 1916 that it has 
brought since the Civil War. 

“Sugar exports increased from two millions in 1914 to 
eighty millions in 1916. 

“Meat exports in 1916 were three times that of 1914. 

“Wool exports increased from five million dollars in 
1914 to fifty-four millions in 1916.” 

Hence the High Cost of Living. Hence the advance in 
ardware goods. Hence the scarcity of labor. Hence the 
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study of probabilities of business, when peace in Europe 
has been declared. 


Price and Service Bureau. 

The Price and Service Bureau of the National office at 
Argos under the management of H. P. Sheets, Assistant 
Secretary, who presented this Department to our last Con- 
vention seems to be popular with many of.our members. Mr. 
Sheets makes a monthly report to our office showing the 
number of inquiries with the subject and the name and 
address of the inquiring member. More than one thousand of 
these have been filed during the year 1916, and from the 
fact that some members’ names are repeated in each month’s 
list, they must be securing valuable aid from this department 
of our work. 

We believe that this service is destined to become one 
of our most important and productive departments of Asso- 
ciation endeavor. 

Its present embryonic and experimental status has pro- 
duced so much that is pertinent and potential that when 
thoroughly organized, it may be vastly greater in financiai 
returns than the Mutual Insurance features of the State 
Associations. In its Business Betterment features, it has an 
undeveloped potentiality of immeasurable influence. 


This was followed by reports of various commit- 
tees, after which the election of officers took place. 

The following were chosen: 

President—Edward M. Healey, Dubuque. 

Vice-president—I‘rank B. Lomas, Cresco. 

Secretary-Treasurer—A. R. Sale, Mason City. 

Directors—A. J. Hoffman, Murray; W. J. Deering, 
Atlantic; W. F. Mueller, Fort Dodge; J. B. McCar- 
roll, Ottumwa. The “holdovers” are: G. S. Merriam, 
Keokuk ; L. E. Lewis, West Liberty; E. H. Schilling, 
State Center; C. T. Gadd, DesMoines; William Koe- 
nig, LeMars. 

Conventionalities. 

R. J. Schwab & Sons Company, Milwaukee, had 
an exhibit right up in front in the Coliseum where 
they showed their line of Gilt Edge warm air heaters. 
Their Mr. William Gunton was passing around the 
“gilt-edge” cigars. 

One of the most prominent exhibits and the first 
one the visitor saw on entering the Coliseum was that 
of the Lennox [furnace Company, Marshalltown. They 
show a full line of their warm air heaters and 
their booth was always busy. Their exhibit was 
in charge of E. P. Miller, F. J. Kiesel, C. H. 
Schechter, R. T. Wasson, J. L. Weaver, H. V. 
Griffith, A. L. Goosman and W. A. Kinnan. 

The Keith Furnace Company, DesMoines, utilized 
their regular exhibit space where they showed several 
samples of their all cast warm air heaters. The enter- 
taining of their friends was done by R. S. Keith, 
George Willsie, Bert R. Pranke and Arthur Allen. 

Harry Ingman, Jr., came on from South Bend, 
Indiana, to show his Iowa friends the new finish of 
their Range Eternal and their new line of Banner 
Gas Ranges now made by the Engman-Matthews 
Company. He was assisted by rank Matthews and 
\. P. Holihan. 

C: L. Sauer, the local representative of the [Front 
Rank line of steel warm air heaters, had an interest- 
ing exhibit. A. L. MacKinnan assisted him in taking 
care of visitors. 

E. V. Standart, who has a host of friends in Iowa, 
was showing them the merits of the Lebanon-Twist 
Auger Bits. 

KF, A. Miller and W. H. Lankford had charge of 
the AutoStrop Razor Company exhibit and handed 
out AutoStrop Razors to those who were lucky 
enough to “tag” someone with their duplicate number. 
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Harvey Manny received congratulations of many of 
his Iowa friends upon his change of base. Harvey is 
associated with the Robinson Furnace Company. 

The Waterloo Register Company had an interesting 
assemblage at all times at their booth, as they showed 
decided novelties, one their Red Ball Cast Furnace, an 
unusually heavy construction with only one joint in 
the entire furnace, and with dome top; it attracted con- 
siderable favorable attention. Another novelty was a 
cast smoke pipe, made adjustable for any length, or 
size of angle. They also showed their new line of 
steel registers, which have a large capacity. Their 
exhibit was in charge of J. O. Knox, who was as- 
sisted by F. L. Freeman and H. A. Mueller. 

Harry S. Vincent, a former President of the Iowa 
Retail Hardware Association, but now President of 
the Vincent Clay Products Company, came down 
from Fort Dodge to mingle with his many friends. 

Happy Smith, head of H. H. Smith Sales Agency, 
Des Moines, was on hand with his happy smile and 
distributed substantial envelope carriers to his many 
friends. 

The LaPlant Company, Marshalltown, distributed 
a unique letter weight. On one side was a mirror, 
while on the other there appeared twelve photographic 
views of historic or scenic interest. In the center of 
this group was an illustration of the Company’s Vic- 
tor Furnace. 

M. J. Coakley, representing the Germer Stove Com- 
pany, Erie, Pennsylvania, was interesting his lowa 
friends in the Radiant Home Line of stoves and warm 
air heaters. 

The Richards-Wilcox Company, Aurora, Illinois, 
showed a number of their hardware specialties, in- 
cluding their Garage Hardware; their interests were 
looked after by A. J. Eggleston, G. J. Barber and M. 
H. Melrose. 

As usual the Ringen Stove Company, Division of 
the American Stove Company, showed their latest 
styles in Quick Meal Stoves and Ranges for burning 
Kerosene and Gas. Their booth was in charge of K. 
C. Snyder, A. M. Rawlings, R. H. Dieckhof, C. H. 
Coakley and Louis Bernicke. 

Clark H. Woodburn had a very prominent position 
for his exhibits and he was very much interested in 
disposing of display stands. He also disposed of 
quite a few souvenir match boxes to his many friends. 

L. W. French came up from Topeka, Kansas, to 
demonstrate the good features of his United States 
Cistern Filter. 

G. S. Moss, representing the Wise Furnace Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, secured a very prominent location 
and had a sample of the Wise all cast warm air heater 
on exhibition. 

E. C. Taylor and H. E. Ralston, Jr., made it very 
agreeable for their host of Iowa friends in the inter- 
ests of the Rudy Furnace Company. 

The Luthe Trademark was pinned on almost all 
the delegates as they approached the exhibit of the 
{_uthe Hardware Company where a number of season- 
able specialties in the hardware line were shown. 

Andy J. Collins was omnipresent, made necessary 
by his host of Iowa friends. “Andy” had an exhibit 


showing his new gas combination range and also con- 


ducted a wardrobe enterprise which was free to all 
and was well patronized. 

Val Faeth of the Home Comfort warm air heater 
people was very much in evidence, as he was greeting 
his myriad of Iowa friends. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Arkansas. 

M. Avera has sold his interest in the Johnson-Avera 

Hardware Company at Newport to A. C. Cloyce. 

Ilinois. 
_ The Quality Hardware Company, Freeport, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by William 
Wuertzel, Frank E. Dailey and Carrie Wuertzel. 
_. Stanley McKenney, Lester King and Herman Wilson. 
Griggsville, will open a hardware store. 

The hardware store of Lauer Brothers in Lincoln was 
damaged by fire. 

lowa. 

The hardware business of Swain and Seifert, Braddy- 
ville, has been dissolved, George Swain continuing the 
business. 

E. Klinkenborg has sold his interest in the hardware 
business at George to his partner, E. M. Freerks. 

M. Levin has bought the hardware store of C. A. Barnes 
at Harrison. * 

H. M. Christenson has turned his interest in the Carlson 
and Christenson hardware and implement business at Onawa 


over to his son Anton. 
Michigan. 


Otto Sanderhoff has sold his interest in the hardware 
stock of Sanderhoff and Glass at Alma to Edward Hannah 
and the business will be continued under the name of Glass 
and Hannah. 

Leslie Crane, Chesaning, manager of the Arthur Ward 
Company hardware and furniture store, has purchased the 
stock and will continue the business under the style of the 
Crane Furniture Company. 

Jubb and Rossington, hardware dealers in Howell, have 
dissolved partnership and Henry Jubb will continue the 
business. 

Fire destroyed the hardware stock of Peterson and 
Easterly, Nunica, entailing a loss of about $4,000. 

Otto Sanderfhoff, Alma, has sold his hardware store 
to Ed Hannat. 

L..F. Wolf Hardware Company, Mount Clemens, has 
increased its capital from $30,000 to $40,000. 

Minnesota. 

Howard Bristol and D. F. Peterson have bought the 
hardware business of C. S. Skaar at Ashly. 

T. D. Robertson has sold his hardware store at Kiester 
to Glen. D. Baker. 

The Row Hardware Company, Sauk Center, is opening 
an undertaking parlor. 

Charles H. Adams, dealer in hardware and furniture at 
Comfrey, died. 

J. C. Wolff sold his hardware store at Westbrook to his 
brother, G. J. Wolff. 

Grog Brothers and Matejeck have purchased the hard- 
ware and implement store of Lloyd Brothers and Davins at 


Le Sueur Center. 
Montana. 


The Farmers Grain and Trading Company, Westby, has 

bought the Berg hardware store. - 
Nebraska. 

Gus Wessel and Company, Wesner, have purchased the 

hardware stock of J. J. Melick and Son at Carroll. 
North Dakota. 

A. G. Anderson has bought the hardware store of D. S. 
Boe at Fortuna. 

Andrew C. Jensen and Gilbert C. Jensen, Edinburg, have 
dissolved partnership in the hardware business, Gilbert Jen- 


sen continuing the business. ee 
Frank Ray and Frank Clark, members of the Dickinson 
Hardware Company at Kildeer, have purchased the business 


and building of Carl Hankee. 
G. J. Swanson of White Rock, South Dakota, has com- 
pleted arrangements for moving his hardware established ‘0 


Fargo. 
as Ohio. 


William F. Kaiser, senior member of the Edon Hard- 
ware Company at FEdon, died. 


Oklahoma. 
The Fagerquist Hardware Company, Ringling, [2s 
opened a branch store in New Healdton. 
Wisconsin. 


J. Henry Tenpas has retired from the H. and T. Tenpz 
hardware firm in Adell, Louis Tenpas continuing the busin: 
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Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers 
Hold Annual Convention 








The Twenty-third Annual Convention of the Mich- 
igan Retail Hardware Association which met Febru- 
ary 13, 14, 15 and 16 at Detroit was a decided suc- 
cess, both from the standpoint of attendance and of 
interest manifested by the members present in the 
many helpful discussions which took place. 

The Executive Committee held a meeting Tuesday 
forenoon to consider certain matters that were to be 
brought before the Convention. 





Karl S. Judson, 
Retiring President 
Michigan Retail Hardware Association. 


Opening Session, Tuesday Afternoon. 

The opening session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Karl S. Judson, Grand Rapids, and after Treas- 
urer William Moore, Detroit, had led the audience 
in the singing “America,” the annual address of the 


President was delivered. 
Annual Address of President Karl S. Judson. 

I feel that we, of the Michigan Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, are to be congratulated, on being able to hold our 
1917 convention in this wonderful, record-breaking city of 
Detroit. 

_ A city that since we last met here in 1912, has doubled 
its population, and more than tripled its wealth. 

A city that stands first in the world in the manufacture 
of automobiles, an industry that is akin to, and in fact has 
practically revolutionized, our own hardware business. 

It has been the custom, in years gone by, to take up 
considerable of the time of this first session in “addresses 
of welcome” by the Mayor, or some other prominent city 
official, and in responses from the association. 

Your committee, this year, has thought best, owing to 
the short time we have had heretofore for business discus- 
Sions, to eliminate this part of the program. 


We assume that these little keys, which we have all re- 
ceived, are designed to tell us that we are welcome to the 
city; and our presence here assures the people of Detroit 
that we appreciate that welcome. 

As your President, I welcome you to this, our Twenty- 
third Annual Convention, and I assure you that you will be 
glad you have come. 

The Program Committee has prepared for you a splendid 
entertainment, which should prove of interest and profit to 
every one. 

The Exhibit Committee has done its part and has se- 
cured a display that cannot fail to attract you, and induce you 
to place orders according to your needs. 

It hardly seemed possible when we met a year ago, that 
in our meeting today, we should still be obliged to recognize 
the terrible conflict raging between our sister countries across 
the water, and our own regrettable nearness to this conflict. 

The newspapers and periodicals of the day are so full 
of war and its effect upon trade, that I would not feel justi- 
fied in attempting a discussion of any length upon it at this 
time. Nevertheless, aside from our interest from the human 
side, which cannot but appeal to every thinking, feeling man; 
the other side, that of the effect upon trade, both now and in 
the future, is one of the serious problems confronting the 
Hardware Merchant today. 

We know something of what the effect has been. 


Revolution in Prices. 


We who have grown grey in the trade have never wit- 
nessed such a revolution in prices, as has forced itself upon 
us during the past two years. 

For example: think of the advance in nails alone? You 
can all remember when nails sold at less than $1.50 a keg. 
Today they cost $3.25 and are still going up. 

The hardware dealer has felt this advance, probably 
more than any other line of trade, and when the drop comes, 
as it surely will, he is the man that must be on the job and 
not caught napping. 

Higher Retail Prices Necessary. 

I trust you have kept abreast of the situation thus far, 
and have increased your selling price in proportion to the 
advance in purchasing price, for, Mark You, when the decline 
comes you will be forced to drop, regardless of cost or losses. 

My best advice to you. is, buy only for immediate needs, 
keep a sharp eye on changing costs, and don’t be caught 
with ay over-stock on hand. 

Among the problems that are upon us today, is the 
Stephens-Ashurst Bill which is under consideration at Wash- 
ington at the present time. You all, doubtless know of the 
measure. The object of it is to enable the manufacturer to 
control absolutely the retail selling price of standard trade- 
marked merchandise, as is attempted at the present time by 
The Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company, The Gillette Razor 
Company and others. 

It is aimed at the great #rading monopolies and is in- 
tended to remedy unfair competition. 

The principal argument in favor of it is, that it will do 
away with price-cutting, and assure to the consumer sterling 
quality for value received. 

The argument against it is, that unless the manufacturer 
can be educated to “live and let live,” unless he is willing 
to establish the selling price at a living profit above the job- 
bing price, the retailer must be the one to suffer. 

I hope this bill will appeal to some of you as a good sub- 
ject for the “Question Box,” and will come up for discussion 
later in the session, as it is a live topic and one of vital in- 
terest to every retailer today. 

Since I have mentioned it, let me urge you, don’t forget 
the “Question Box.” Jt is your part of the program. We 
would like to hear from every one of you; this is the only 
way we can do it. Don’t fail to have at least one question 
ready for the box. 

Direct Affiliation with National Chamber of Commerce. 


Speaking of the Stephens-Ashurst Bill, leads me to con- 


sider The National Chamber of Commerce with which we 
are affiliated through the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, and which I, for one, would be in favor of coming 


into closer touch with by joining as a State Association. 
The National Chamber of Commerce has its headquar- 
ters in Washington where it maintains a bureau of informa- 
tion and it is said by those posted on the subject to have 
greater influence with the Legislative Machinery of the coun- 
try than any other public body. It keeps in close touch with 
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all bills, and also the sentiment of the different affiliated 
organizations with regard to these bills. 

Through our National Association, Michigan now has 
three votes in this National Chamber of Commerce. 

Secretary Scott, former President Strong and your Pres- 
ident, have been asked this year, to consider and pass judg- 
ment on a number of important referenda. 

We are at liberty to appeal to this body at any time, and 
I am sure we would find them an ever ready source of help 
and information, and through them our State Association 
could make itself felt as a National power. 

“One Cent Postage,” which has been before us for so 
many years, seems to be nearing realization. 

Postmaster Burleson has put himself on record as favor- 
ing the proposition, and in his annual report has promised 
to recommend one cent postage on drop letters, at least; and 
we hope he will favor a cheaper rate for all first class mail. 

If there was time I would like to tell you something of 
this National Hardware Convention, that met in Boston 
last June. 

I take this opportunity to thank this Association for the 
privilege I enjoyed, of being one of the delegates to represent 
you at that Convention. 

The program was very full, and covered many topics of 
interest to you, which I am unable to touch upon at this 
time. The key-note of every meeting was “Efficiency.” And 
although this is coming to be rather a thread-bare topic, if I 
have any message to give you today, it is along the line of 
“Efficiency.” 

What Is Efficiency? 

What I mean by “Efficiency” is not an indefinite, in- 
tangible something, that everybody talks about, and nobody 
practices or understands, but a definite, “best way” of run- 
ning a retail hardware business. 

First of all, I believe in “Business Preparedness.” By 
this | mean a suitable store, a good stock of merchandise, a 
corps of reliable help, a reputation for honesty and fair 
dealing, and an inexhaustible supply of enthusiasm. 

President Deering of the Iowa Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation says, “The enthusiastic hardware man is an optimist; 
he believes the hardware business is the best business in the 
world, he believes the range he is selling is the best range 
on the market, he even likes the smell of his store and hates 
to close it up at night.” 

This business preparedness, plus enthusiasm, is a splendid 
foundation on which to build up the structure of “Efficiency.” 

The frame work of this structure must be “System.” 
Let me make this point clear, the frame work of efficiency 
is System, and a workable system for you must not be one 
framed up by some other hardware merchant, but must be 
one that has grown up and developed within your own busi- 
ness, to suit your own special needs. It must seek to reduce 
waste to a minimum and to make your investment return 
a healthy profit. 

Salesmanship is too often considered the most important 
factor in Efficiency. Magazines are full of it; books are 
written on the subject. It is vital, but selling goods at a 
sacrifice of profits is like “peace at any price.” Absence of 
profit spells failure. Efficient buying, efficient figuring of costs, 
efficient marking of prices, must all precede efficient selling, 
and these must be followed up by efficient bookkeeping, and 
efficient collecting. : 

Guesswork along any one of these lines will be sure to 
weaken the whole structure and in the end to cause disaster. 
Efficient Service Only Basis for Lasting Success. 

A well organized working system then, prepares us for 
business, what now is the best method of securing the busi- 
ness? 

Some years ago, William Judson of Grand Rapids, then 
President of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, in 
an address before that body said, “I believe our services to 
the public are indispensable, but let us not overlook the fact, 
that the measure of our security is the extent of our useful- 
ness.” 

I was impressed by that statement, that “our security 
rests only on our usefulness.” 

Only so long as we serve the public well for less money, 
or better for the same money, than they are served by some 
one else, are we necessary to that public. 

Finding fault with conditions as they exist, denouncing 
mail-order houses, parcel post, or the people who patronize 
them, will not better our conditions, nor stimulate trade. 

Setter goods, better service; these are the “Conquering 
leroes.” 

You may not be able to compete with the Catalog House 
always in price, but “price” ts less a determining factor in 
selling than the method by which the goods are brought to 
the attention of the customer. You are on the ground. You 
ean show the goods. Do it. 

_ The old fashioned idea that anyone can clerk in a store 
Is Out of tune with present day salesmanship. 

Meeting competition is largely a question of giving in- 
formation about your goods, placing them before the people 
in an attractive manner, and assuring them that it is a pleas- 
ure to show then. 
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If we then would attract trade, if we would keep pace 
with the mighty tide of competition surging around us, it 
must be through more efficient methods of doing business, 
and of appealing to and serving the public. 

We must be alive to changing conditions, we must antici- 
pate public needs, and first and last, let us remember the 
advice of the Great Teacher who said, “He that would be 
great among you, let him be your servant,” for service is the 
watchword to success. 


This was followed by an exceedingly interesting 
and instructive address by J. S. Knox, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on “Buying, Selling and Management.” 

The great trouble, said Mr. Knox, is the tendency 
so many of us have to drifting and our lack of definite 
aim. 

We must study our problems, which, of course, 
means that we must recognize them first. By our 
study of these problems along logical lines we will 
always find a way of solving them—but then we must 
follow with energetic application of the solution. 


The speaker cited the case of Garver Brothers’ 
store at Strassburg, Ohio, a town of 1,050 inhabi- 
tants, 20 miles from Canton, a much larger city. This 
business which was started from a small general store 
which not many years ago had annual sales of not 
over $10,000, distributed at retail in 1916 $460,000, 
showing that local or outside competition if prop- 
erly considered and conditions properly analyzed can 
not only be met but overcome. 

An Open Forum discussion followed, led by Mr. 
Knox in a very efficient manner. 

Hugh Diamond, Galion, Ohio, the “Harry Lauder 
of Hardwaredom”’ then entertained the gathering with 
his witty stories and songs. 

Tuesday evening there were two theatre parties, 
one for those who preferred vaudeville, another for 
the lovers of Irish comedy drama, both being greatly 
enjoyed. 

Wednesday’s Sessions. 

‘At the Wednesday forenoon session, FE. B. Moon, 
Chicago, spoke on “The Community’s Business,” in 
which he cited instances showing the changing con- 
ditions in rural communities and the necessity for a 
change in methods or new methods altogether in order 
to meet the new needs and wants created by the new 
conditions. 

Then came an address on “Building Bigger and 
by Horatio S. (“Good Roads”) 


setter PBusiness,” 


Karle. 

Seing directly connected with the hardware line as 
a manufacturer, Mr. Earle spoke from experience to 
the dealers in this line, and his address proved inter 
esting and helpful. 

Address of Hcratio S. Earle. 

What I have to say is based on an experience of more 
than forty vears as a farmer, mechanic, consumer, salesmaii, 
jobber and manufacturer. In my opinion— 

You must have ambition, 

You must have determination, 

You must have energy, 

You must have enthusiasm, 

You must have knowledge of your goods, 

You must have an interest in the welfare of other peo) le, 

You must have an interest in the welfare of your loca!:ts 

You must have courtesy, 

You must be a good advertiser, 

You must have a good organization, 

You must have loyal employes or you cannot build a i2- 
ger and a better business. 

Sitting around the stove half asleep, spitting tobacco ce 
into the saw dust, gossiping about your neighbors with o!' crs 
equally interested in similar affairs won’t build a bigger «and 
a better business. 





ce 


nd 
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Order and Neatness Vital. 

Having rope, bags of fertilizer, bags of timothy and clo- 
ver seed, bar iron, horse shoe kegs and nails, pokes, calf 
weaners, milk pails and fishing rods lying’ on the floor in front 
of the counter and show cases and the latter covered with 
sweat pads, fly nets and paris green shakers, so that a man 
or boy cannot get within sight of a jack-knife or a woman 
get within hearing distance of a pair of shears without break- 
ing their necks tumbling over the multitudinous wares on the 
floor, do not spell a bigger and a better business. 

Tell your ambition that there is a man behind it that is 
bound to win, that is bound to have the best hardware store 
in your locality, both as to kind and quality of goods and the 
systematic way it is carried on, means bigger and better busi- 
ness. 

Take into partnership Mr. Will Power and listen to his 
good advice and heed it when he tell you to “Go to it.” But 
turn a deaf ear to Mr. “Take it easy” if you are intent on 
building a bigger and a better business. 

The Detroit River flows suavely along past the city of 
Detroit, accepting whatever the people throw into it that they 
do not want, but when it gets down to Niagara it determines 
to go to work and does—and turns miles and miles of shaft- 
ing, runs urban and interurban cars, lights villages and cities 
all round about and goes on its way into Lake Ontario, proud 
of its achievements. 

Have you, Mr. Hardware Dealer, reached the Niagara of 
your course? If you have that kind of a determination will 
be energy enough, enthusiasm enough, interest in other peo- 
ple’s welfare enough, interest in the welfare of your locality 
enough, which will amount to a sufficient reason for a reward 
of a bigger and a better business. 


Courtesy Is Splendid Advertising. 


All provided, you are a good advertiser. Don’t nullify 
the advertising with grouchiness. Courtesy to customers is 
absolutely necessary, but no more than is courtesy to travel- 
ing men, for if you do not treat them right, they advertise 
you in a way which prevents you getting the best prices or 
the best terms and you need both to build a bigger and a bet- 
ter business. Your interest in the welfare of your locality 
should make you a booster for development of every man 
power, as well as every horse power, also every acre power, 
and, last buot not least, the summer resort power of Mich- 
igan—the most beautiful, healthful and comfortable place in 
the United States to spend the hot weather season. 


Example of the Busy Bee. 


The best organization on this earth is not a human being 
organization, nor animal, bird or fish, but insect. The best 
organization is the honey bee colony. Every bee in the colony 
is a loyal worker, supporter and believer in and for the colony 
of which he is a member. He has energy and enthusiasm and 
a sense of application, as anyone can attest who has ever gone 
up against him or them. He steals his living? No, he doesn’t. 
He collects on delivery of his work for his work; that is, he 
does a cash business. He pollenizes the fruit flowers which 
increases the fruit production 300 percent. His pay is the 
honey on which he lives, but he always carries it home and 
he deposits it in the pantry of the colony. The colony collects 
three times as much as they need to live on and give two- 
thirds of it back to the landlord for rent of the house they 
live in. They know how to build a bigger and better business, 
for they know if they increase the production of fruit, that 
there will be fruit trees to blossom and supply them with 
business and honey. They know, too, that, if they are saving 
and give to the landlord of their home good pay for their 
tenement, he will let them have it as long as they do and keep 
it in good repair. 

The analogy is: Your business is or would be like a honey 
hee colony. You should pollenize the business of your cus- 
tomers. It is up to you to show your farmer customer how 
he can profitably invest money in the machinery you have for 
sale. Tell him the kind of ensilage corn he should plant and 
if he has no silo, see to it that he has one. That is a part of 
your business, for if you make it profitable for him he will 
for you. The fact that the individual Lee gets his share of 
the money makes him a loyal and energetic worker. You 
should divide the honey profit with your employes. 

Advocates Commission on Sales. 


I would as soon expect an automobile to run a year satis- 
factorily without lubrication as I would expect to get the best, 
most energetic and enthusiastic service from my salesmen 
without lubrication. What I mean is, if | were running a 
retail hardware store, whether in Podunk or Metropolis, I 
would lubricate with commissions on sales, in addition to 
their wages. These commissions would run from | to 9 
percent, according to the margin of profit on the goods and 
the work required to make the sales. Then every clerk is a 
twenty-four-hour-day clerk. He becomes a walking, talking 
advertisement, When he is in the store, he is selling if he 
possibly can; when out of the store, he is inviting his friends 
to come and buy of him and always has some new thing to 
tell his friends about which he thinks they will like to see. 


Advertising Creates Business. 
Advertising is the science of shooting a “buy suggestion” 
into the mind of a “perhapsable” customer. ; 

Your windows, your show cases and every part of your 
store should be so arranged as to shoot buy suggestions into 
the minds of those that pass or come in. 

Some manufacturers furnish goods. only. 

Other manufacturers furnish the goods and a demand for 
the goods by advertising. 

The difference between these is the difference in the cost 
of pushing goods onto consumers and that of having the con- 
sumers pull the goods away from you. 

Moral: Buy the goods which are most wanted and most 
sought after by the producer, for by having this kind of hard- 
ware the consumers are really pushing the profits your way. 

Fall in love with your business, take all the sleep out of 
it, but it is just as necessary to take all business out of sleep, 
and don’t forget to play, and when you do, play so hard and 
so interestedly that you will forget your business and the 
business building part of your brain will get such a rest when 
you are playing and sleeping that it will be easy for you with 
a Niagara Power determination to build a bigger and a better 
business which will be a blessing to you, your family and the 
community in which you live. 

The Wednesday evening session was an executive 
one, at which the National President, Charles T. 
Woodward, Carlinville, Illinois, spoke on the activi- 
ties of the National organization. 

Secretary Arthur J. Scott, Marine City, then read 
his annual report, as follows: 

Annual Report of Secretary Arthur J. Scott. 

Another year of unusual conditions has confronted 
the retail hardwaremen, and the future presents problems 
that we must anticipate in so far as it is possible. 

Merchandising has largely taken on an entirely new 
phase and in a great many cases it isn’t longer a matter of 
price but rather one of deliveries. The buyer is not the 
important man in the transaction now. It is the man who 
has the goods. 

This condition has brought about a great many inquiries 
from our membership as to where certain lines can be pur- 
chased to the best advantage and these have promptly beer 
referred to the Price and Service Bureau of our National 
Association. Those who have not availed themselves of the 
service which is at their disposal in this connection are over- 
looking an excellent opportunity to derive a special benelit 
from their membership. If properly employed, this depart- 
ment can be made invaluable. 

We expect to hear in person from our National Presi- 
dent in regard to the work of the National Association and 
the progress which it has made, hence | will refrain from 
enlarging upon that subject at this time. 

It has been gratifying to note the showing made by 
the Hardware Mutual lire Insurance Companies during the 
past year, and this is particularly the case when we con- 
template the ratio of fire losses in Michigan, as compared 
with the premiums paid. 

In the case of the Minnesota Company, the ratio of 
losses to premiums was 17 percent and in the case of the 
Wisconsin Company, 19 percent. This is far below’ the 
average loss ratio and | wish to compliment our Michigan 
members upon the care which they have evidently shown in 
keeping down losses, 

| believe the policy holders in these companies are 
beginning to realize more each year that the companies actu- 
ally belong to them and in the matter of fire prevention and 
looking after salvage when fire losses occur, a greater desire 
is apparent to reduce the fire hazard and keep losses down 
to the minimum. 

This association has become identified as an associate 
member with the National lire Prevention Association and 
is prepared to give its active support to any similar worthy 
movement. 

Legislative Affairs. 

One cent letter postage and the maintenance of retaii 
prices by the manufacturer of trademarked goods are the 
two subjects embodied in national legislation that have occu 
pied our attention during the present year. We tind that 
there is organized opposition to the latter measure. This 
opposition comes largely from department stores and others 
who view with alarm a situation under which the retail price 
of an article is protected against indiscriminate price cut- 
ting. 

As contributory members of the American Fair Trade 
League, we are doing everything within our power to secure 
favorable consideration of the Stephens-Ashurst Bill and 
will keep members informed in regard to developments in 
this connection. 

So far at the present session of the Michigan Legisla- 
ture there have been no measures brought to our attention 
that affect either favorably or unfavorably the interest of our 
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members. We are endeavoring to keep in touch with the 
developments at Lansing and at this meeting and through 
correspondence, we would like to have expressions from the 
membership on any matters of legislation that they feel 
should be favored or opposed by this association. 

Freight Bill Audit. 

It is a matter of sincere regret on the part of the offi- 
cers that it has been found necessary to discontinue, at least 
temporarily, our freight auditing department. 

When this department was inaugurated, what looked like 
a very satisfactory arrangement, was made with a firm which 
made a specialty of this class of work. At the outset the 
work was handled satisfactorily, but gradually it was neg- 
lected and without any notice to us, the firm held many of 
the freight bills in their possession for months before giving 
the matter attention. 

When we became apprised of the situation, we imme- 
diately made a conscientious effort to get all freight bills 
then in the hands of the company checked up, but did not 
succeed until within the past few months. 

We have been making investigations and in the event 
that an arrangement can be made with some reliable com- 
pany to again take up this work for our members, we will 
profit by past experience and see to it that we are properly 
protected and assured efficient service. As soon as we can 
make some announcement in this connection, we will do so. 





Arthur J. Scott, 
Secretary 


Michigan Retail Hardware Association. 
Healthy Growth in Membership. 

We have made another very gratifying showing in the 
matter of membership since our last convention and in spite 
of the large number of business changes that have occurred, 
we are ready to show a satisfactory net gain since a year 
ago. 

While I have no complete record of deaths that may 
have occurred amongst our membership during the past 
year, | must mention specially the loss which we suffered 
last June by the death of J. H. Whitney of Merrill, a Past 
President of the Association, and a man who took always 
a real active part in the work of the Association, not only 
at our conventions, but throughout the year. It is sad to 
feel that we have lost the services of a man of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s caliber. 

On October 10, 11 and 12, your President and Secretary 
attended the Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Hardware Secretaries at St. Louis. The 
program arranged for this occasion was unusually well 
chosen and the ideas and suggestions which were presented 
were exceedingly valuable. A vast amount of ground is 
covered at these Secretaries’ Meetings, the results from 
which are bound to be reflected in the work of the various 
state associations. 

At the National Convention last June in Boston, Mich- 
igan took an active part and was represented by the full quota 
of delegates to which it was entitled. The story of this 
Convention has been published so minutely in the trade 
papers that it is unnecessary to refer to that meeting at this 
time. 

The various committees who have been called upon to 
aid in preparing for this Convention have worked hard to 
see that the greatest amount of good would accrue and 


they are entitled to a great deal of credit and to the thanks 
of the members of this Association. 

The officers of the Association have, without exception, 
extended every possible assistance to the Secretary and they 
have been most conscientious in discharging the duties and 
responsibilities expected of them. 

I hope that during this Convention, if there is any detail 
work of the organization in regard to which any member 
cares to make a suggestion, that he will do so, for this is 
your organization and the officers depend upon you to nid 
them the benefit of your ideas and suggestions. 

At the time of our last Convention we reported a mem- 
bership of 1087. Of this number. 46 have either gone out 
of business, resigned or been dropped for non-payment, 
leaving 1041 of our old members still on our list. We have 
taken in 144 new members which brings our present mem- 
bership up to 1185 at the time this report was prepared. 
This is a gain of 98 members for the year, the largest net 
gain in membership that we have had in any one year since 
1904. 

This was followed by the annual report of the 
veteran Treasurer, William Moore, Detroit. 

The balance of the session was devoted to discuss- 
ing problems in the “Question Box,” the leaders being 
Charles A. Ireland, Ionia; Porter A. Wright, Holly, 


and J. H. Lee, Muskegon. 


Thursday’s Session. 

The Thursday session was called to order at 9 
o'clock, the first speaker on the program being George 
M. Gray, Coshocton, Ohio, who took for his subject 

“Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance,” one with which 
he is thoroughly familiar, having for several years 
served in a very efficient manner as Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Ohio Hardware Mutual. 

This was followed by James W. Fisk, Indianapolis, 
who spoke on “Making Credits Pay; the Art of Col- 
lecting and the Cost of Doing Business,” covering 
these subjects in a highly instructive manner, as he 
has done at a number of earlier Hardware Conven- 
tions this year. 

The discussion which followed was ably led by Mr. 
isk, so as to bring out the really practical sugges- 
tions in the strongest possible way. 

In the evening the delegates and visitors were 
guests at a fine dinner with vaudeville entertainment, 
given at the Board of Commerce by the Detroit manu- 


facturers and wholesalers of hardware. 
Closing Session on Friday. 


The closing session was called to order at I 330 Fri- 
day afternoon, the first order being the reading of 
various committee reports, after which the election of 
officers and selection of the 1917 Convention city took 
place. 


~~—-o-o 


PATENTS COMBINED BOX MAGAZINE AND 
FINGER GUARD FOR FIRE ARMS. 


Thomas C. Johnson, New Haven, Connecticut, has 
secured United States patent rights, under number 
1,214,923, for a combined box magazine and finger 


guard for bolt action magazine, described herewith: 

A combined _ box- 
magazine and finger 
guard for bolt-action 
firearms, the said mag 
azine and guard being 
made in one piece, and 
the inner faces of the 
side walls of the mag- 
azine being formed with a plurality of inwardly projecting 
integral cartridge-positioning abutments for direct engagement 
by the cartridges, the said abutments of one face being 
located opposite the abutments of the other face and being 
initially made of full length for cartridges of the smallest size 
and adapted to be progressively cut away for cartridges of 
larger size on an ascending scale up to the largest. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








RETAIL HARDWARE DEALER MAKES BIG 
SUCCESS OF AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORY 
DEPARTMENT 


On numerous occasions AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp has pointed out in unmistakable 
terms that the retail hardware dealer is the logical 
distributor for all kinds of automobile supplies and 
accessories. The sale of these items is obviously with- 
in his scope of business and thousands of hardware 
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Double Column Newspaper Advertisement of Automobile 
Accessories. 


retailers through the country can already point to 
their Automobile Supply and Accessory Department 
as one of the most profitable in the entire establish- 
ment. That advertising has played a prominent part 
in building up this new business would no doubt be 
the story given in practically every instance. With 
the up-to-date dealer seeking to push any line of mer- 
advertising has become something like 
“second nature”—in other words, the necessity of an 
effective advertising campaign comes up instinctively 
in his mind, and the advertising strand in the rope that 
pulls customers to the store receives as much, if not 
more, consideration than the other means of attract- 
ing business. A commendable specimen of automobile 
supply advertising for retail hardware dealers is the 


chandise, 


double-column advertisement of W. J. Pettee and 
Company, reproduced from one of the Oklahoma City 
daily papers. The top and bottom portions, which are 
standard for each one of the firm’s advertisements, no 
doubt impart to the reader a sense of familiarity and 
previous acquaintance by reason of their repetition. 
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COMBINATION VISE AND ANVIL SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR AUTOMOBILE REPAIR 
WORK. 





For all kinds of repair work, and especially auto- 
mobile repairing, the Rock Island Autovise, illus- 
trated herewith, 
is said to be 


ii adapied, being a 
combination of 
vise, pipe vise and 
anvil. Two sizes 
are made: One 
with 3%- inch 





jaws. weighing 80 
pounds, for heavy 


Rock Island Autovise. 


repair work; and the other with 3-inch jaws, weigh- 
ing 32 pounds, for the individual automobile owner. 
The material of the Rock Island line is made in the 
manufacturers’ foundry and the mixture of iron and 
steel that they use gives a very tough and strong vise 
casting. The screws and handles of the vises are of 
cold rolled steel; the jaws are of a fine grade of 
crucible cast tool steel, and the nut, the part of great- 
est wear, is of All the are 
coated with a dull black paint, and the finished parts 


malleable iron. vises 


are highly polished and lacquered. The manufactur- 
ers guarantee to replace broken parts free of charge, 
and this applies to their complete line of vises. Copies 
of the catalog showing the different types can be 
obtained by addressing the Rock Island Manufactur- 
ing Company, Rock Island, Illincis. 


a aa 


AMAZON RUBBER COMPANY INCORPORATED 
TO TAKE OVER AND ENLARGE 
ESTABLISHED TIRE 
BUSINESS. 


The Amazon Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
been incorporated under the laws of the state of Ohio, 
with a capitalization of $500,000. 

L. J. Schott, President of The Amazon Tire and 
Rubber Company, stated that the new Company was 
formed for the purpose of buying out The Amazon 
Tire and Rubber Company and operating it on a much 
more extensive scale under the name of The Amazon 
Rubber Company. 

The same high-grade product, a standard tire with 


extra breaker strips on the side walls, will be manu 
factured. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








HOW TO ADVERTISE. 


A newspaper advertising solicitor went to a retail 
hardware dealer one day to induce him to carry more 
space in the local paper. He found him painting signs 
on the display window with a brush and some white 
substance that would easily wash off when dry. 

“Oh, I don’t know how to write ads,” said the 
merchant. 

“You don’t?’ countered the solicitor. 
me you are doing a pretty good job of it on your 
window there.” 

3ut this isn’t an ad; it’s just a sign.” 

“What’s an ad but a sign, and what’s a sign but 
an ad? If you would write your newspaper ads as 
easily and readily as you do those signs you ‘paint 
on your windows you would get a much larger audi- 
ence and do a greater business.” 

The merchant saw the point and began to write 
his ads about as he would paint something on the 
window. He learned thereby to write good ads that 
pulled business for him. 

Of course, he could say more in a newspaper ad 
than he could with a paint brush on his front window, 
but not much more, and he learned that the first and 
real message, and the 


” 


“Seems to 


best thing for him was to have a 
next thing to tell it as quickly and clearly as possible. 

That’s about all there is to “How to Advertise, 
and still a man may write and study advertising all 
his life and never get out of the kindergarten when 
we consider what there is left to know about it. 

2 

A black splotch on a piece of white paper has a 
sort of magnetic effect that invariably attracts atten- 
tion. Psychologists will no doubt be able to provide 
a complete explanation for this phenomenon—reduced 
to simple terms, it is accounted for by the striking 
contrast between the mass of black and the surround- 
DON’T MISS _THIS SPOT = 
ELECTRICAL GOODS 
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ing white space. Hence, since the primary aim of a 
newspaper advertisement is to gain the attention of 
the reader, this circumstance may be used to advantage 
in specimens such as that shown herewith. This is ,re- 
produced from a three and one-half inch advertisement 
of five column width which was inserted in the Stock- 
Daily Record, by the Willard Hard- 
ware Company of that city. From a glance at the ad- 
it will easily be seen that the black spot is 


ton, California, 


vertisement 


essentially the attracting medium—in fact, the ad- 
monition to the reader not te “miss the spot” would 


a3 


be superfluous except for the fact that the “spot” al- 
luded to is the location of the Company’s store. The 
illustration at the right also serves to secure the read- 
er’s interest, and nicely balances the black surface at 
the opposite side. With this inviting appearance and 
with the use of price quotations, the advertisement no 
doubt proved quite resultful for the Company, who, 
it will be noted, have neatly combined the trademark 
of Quick Meal Gas and Coal Ranges with the firm 
name. 

Although the hustle and bustle of modern times 
makes Christmas of 1916 seem like an excerpt of 
ancient history we reproduce the Yuletide advertise- 
ment herewith as an excellent specimen of retail hard- 
ware store advertising which is worthy of emulation 
and which was awarded first prize in a recent con- 
test. The layout, with the illustration run 
into the border, is distinctive, and this sketch of Santa 
whispering to the “best girl” or fond mother, sister 
or aunt, as the case may be, is thoroughly in keeping 


primary 
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‘AC “Yankee” Bench Drill Will Make 4 
Splendid Xmas Gift 
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Father Will Appreciate a “Disston” Hand Saw 
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913-915 State Street 
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with the heading, “Give Him a Philadelphia-Made 
Tool for Xmas.” The subsequent introductory mat- 
ter continues the story and points out in terse, con 
vincing terms the advantages of patronizing the Too! 
Department of the store in question, following whicl: 
are listed the Yankee, Disston and other tools wit!) 
strong leads and in a convenient arrangement. We 
cannot too strongly emphasize the added effectivenes- 
that a few lines of introduction impart to an adver 
tisement and in most instances such a prelude is 
highly-desirable, if not a necessary feature. Th! 
advertisement was prepared by H. W. Goeller, adve: 
tising manager of the Palace Hardware House, 913 
915 State Street, Erie, Pennsylvania, and occupied « 
seven and one-half inch space of four-column widt! 
in the Erie newspapers. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








NEW YORK VENTILATING ENGINEERS WILL 
MEET FEBRUARY 19. 


The February meeting of the New York Chapter of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers will be held on February 19th, in the Builders’ 
Trade Club, with the usual arrangements for dinner. 

The speakers of the evening are George T. Palmer 
of the New York State Ventilation Commission, whose 
subject will be “The De-Heating Factors of the At- 
mosphere and Their Measurement,” and M. W. Frank- 


lin, who will speak on “The Physiology of Respira-' 


tion.” 





CHICAGO CHAPTER OF HEATING AND 
- VENTILATING ENGINEERS WILL 
MEET FEBRUARY 19. 


The monthly meeting of the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating [ngi- 
neers, which was postponed owing to the unavoidable 
absence of I’. J. Postle, of the Chicago Commission on 
Ventilation, the speaker of the evening, will be held 
Monday, February 19th, at the Chicago Engineers’ 
Club, 314 South Federal Street, at 6:30 P. M. Mr. 
Postle will give a report of the very important work 
done by the Commission during the past year. 
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ORIGINAL FURNACE CONSTRUCTION. 





AN 


The Waterloo Register Company, Waterloo, lowa, - 


were showing at the DesMoines Hardware Exhibition 
this week a new cast iron furnace, which has the nov- 
elty of possessing only one joint, the furnace being 
composed of two halves, joined in the center by a deep 
cup joint, filled with asbestos, which is properly fitted 
and bolted, gas tight and dust tight. The furnace is 
of a massive, cylindrical construction with a dome top. 
The furnace is composed of only two lateral sec- 
tions and is one of the most unique and original con- 
structions ever presented to the trade. The design and 
construction are to be covered by letters patent. The 
Red Ball Warm Air Furnace, as it is called, is lined 
with fire brick and is a perfect base heater, with a 
long smoke travel, which materially increases radia- 
tion. The dome is very graceful and presents a neat 
It is furnished with triangular grate. 
It is made in five sizes; the one on exhibition was 54 
inches high and 42 inches in diameter. Mr. Knox 
who has charge of the DesMoines exhibit reports hav- 
ing secured a number of agents in different sections 
of Iowa to handle the Red Ball War Air Furnace. 
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appearance. 





George L. Hill has opened a new shop at Millers- 
burg, Kentucky, and will engage in the tinning, heat- 
ing, general metal work and plumbing business. 





RIGHT OF INSTALLER TO REMOVE WARM 
AIR HEATER NOT PAID FOR IS 
ACCORDING TO LAW. 


J. C. Heifner, Ashland, Ohio, in a letter published 
on page 39 of our February third issue, asked if the 
clause referring to the removal of warm air heater 
where the buyer failed to pay for same, would “hold 
good” in court. This clause was a portion of the Uni- 
form Installation Contract adopted by the National 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association at its 
recent meeting in Cleveland and was published in full 
on page 44 of our January 27th issue. Herewith we 
publish the reply of a gentleman who is thoroughly 
posted on this matter : 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

In your February 3rd issue, page 39, is published an 
inquiry from J. C. Heifner, Ashland, Ohio, inquiring 
into the legality of the clause in the uniform contract 
for installation agreed upon at the last meeting of the 
National Warm Air [eating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion, which refers to ownership or title on the furnace 
and appurtenances and the right to enter on the prein- 
ises and remove same in case of failure of the buyer to 
earry out his part of the agreement in paying for the 
furnace and installation. 

In answer to this inquiry, every state has different, 
laws, and it is impossible to say what is the law in the 
special case, until after the adjournment of the State 
Legislatures. 

There are certain principles of law which are quite 
clearly and firmly established, but every case is dif- 
ferent, and each case brings up special features in 
which the courts must distinguish in the application 
of the law. 

It is, however, safe to say that in New York State 
where this contract was first originated and where it 
has been in use for nearly ten years past, the clause is 
perfectly legal and the rights to the seller indicated by 
the clause are enforceable. 

The point in the case is this: Generally speaking, 
The 
house being built on and attached to the soil becomes 
part of the real estate and is so considered in law. 


everything attached to the soil is real estate. 


Everything attached permanently to the house also 
takes the same character and becomes real estate. 

There are certain things, however, in connection 
with the use of the house in whicn the law is uncer- 
tain and this form of agreement is made to define just 
what is the understanding between the parties. 

Where this contract is used, the buyer agrees, so fur 
as he is concerned, that the furnace and appurtenances 
do not become a portion of the real estate, but the title 
may remain in the seller and on the failure of the 
buyer to perform his contract, the seller being the 
owner of the property is given the right by the owner 
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of the real estate, the buyer, to enter on the premises 
and remove his property. 

I believe the furnace dealer is justified in believing 
that his action in accordance with this clause in the 
contract would be supported by the Law and Courts; 
that he is perfectly safe in assuming the legality of 
this clause in every State. 

The contract has been passed upon by skilled attor- 
neys in New York State, and every word in the con- 
tract has been carefully considered. 

The particular clauses referred to have been. ap- 
proved by some of the best attorneys in New York 
State, and I therefore believe that it is sate for every 
dealer to assume that the Law in his State is the same 
as in New York State. 

Yours truly, 
ADVOCATUS. 

———-—, New York, February 10, 1917. 
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R. J. SCHWAB & SONS COMPANY PASS 
FORTIETH YEAR IN BUSINESS. 








The current issue of “Gilt Edge-Ings,”’ the house 
organ of R. J. Schwab and Sons Company, manufac- 
turers of the Gilt Edge Warm Air Heaters, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, is named the Fortieth Anniversary 
Number, and is “dedicated to the men who make Gilt- 
Kdge Warm Air Heaters, the Salesmen who push 
them, the Dealers who sell them them, and the People 
whose homes they heat.” <A brief resumé of the 
growth of the business forms one of the interesting 
articles of the issue, and tells how R. J. Schwab, the 
founder of the Company, learned his trade at a foun- 

_dry and in 1876 came to Milwaukee and established 
a little shop for building warm air heaters. Through 
the ups and downs of those early years, several 
changes in the organization took place, but Mr. 
Schwab always remained at the helm, and in 1881 the 
partnership of Schwab and Sercomb was formed. 
This firm enjoyed a steady growth, and twenty years 
later, in 1901, when it was dissolved and Mr. Sercomb 
withdrew, the second generation of Schwabs entered 
into active management of the business, which was 
then incorporated as R. J. Schwab and Sons Com- 
pany. 

Henry E. and Charles E. Schwab had followed in 
the footsteps of their father, serving apprenticeships 
in the shop and office, and becoming practical men 
trained in the school of experience. The firm con- 
tinued expanding and the Schwab plant has grown 
from the little shop of 1876 until now it occupies 
nearly a city block. The plant is modern in every 
respect and is designed to make reliable heating sys- 
tems, so that Gilt Edge Warm Air Heaters have 

reputation throughout the 


achieved an_ enviable 


country. 
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United Furnace Corporation of New England, Gar- 
field, Bergen County, New Jersey, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $30,000 to manufac- 
ture and deal in warm air heaters, to install ventilation 
plants, etc. The incorporators are John T. Harrop, 
Eli F. Harrop and George W. Harrop. 





WILL TEMPERATURE OF 90 TO 100 DEGREES 
IGNITE GASOLENE FUMES? 





From A. J. Bridges, Bedford, Iowa, we are in 
receipt of the following request for information as to 
the possible danger of gasolene fumes being ignited 
and exploding in a ventilated room heated to a degree 
of go to 100 degrees through a warm air pipe: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I have a proposition to heat a “Pantorium,”’ two 
rooms, with a 1ox1o foot drying closet. This drying 
closet must be heated up to 90 or 100 degrees every 
day and the clothing hung there is washed in gaso- 
lene. The closet has a ventilator in the ceiling. 

Will it be safe to heat this closet with a 12 inch 
warm air pipe, or is there any danger of the gasolene 
fumes igniting? 

Yours truly, 
A. J. Brinces. 
3edford, Iowa, February 14, 1917. 
scicnianias salient 
CAMPBELL CLAN HOLDS THIRD ANNUAL 
BANQUET AT DES MOINES. 





The Campbell Clan, composed of employes and of- 
ficers of the Campbell Heating Company, DesMoines, 
Iowa, together with friends and wives, held its Third 
Annual Banquet Wednesday night, February 14th, at 
the DesMoines Chamber of Commerce. Among those 
who spoke were President Campbell, Chief of the 
Clan; C. E. Kleingeman, the Iowa University Exten- 
sion Department; K. G. Smith, of the Engineering 
Department of the University, and former Senator 
F, F. Jones, Villisca. 

The program was arranged by A. W. Gruening, 
Salesmanager of the Company. 








NEW IDEA PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATER. 
According to the manufacturers, the introduction 
of the simple, inexpensive and easily installed pipeless 
warm air heating system is an evolution that has pro- 
duced a revolution in the heating of farm houses, 
bungalows and other small homes, churches, stores, 
halls and similar buildings. The illustration herewith 
pictures the New Idea Pipeless 
Warm Air Heater, a strong, heav- 
ily-constructed apparatus _ built 
to give years of satisfactory serv- 
ice. It is said to respond quickly 
to control, providing a complete 
circulation of air throughout the 
home—air that is pleasant, mois' 
and healthful, and makes thi 
rooms cozy and comfortable. The 
manufacturers point out that a! 
though one might think the room 
containing the register woul: 
hold considerably more heat tha 
the other rooms, in actual practice 
this is not so: The rooms connected to this one b 
open doors receive practically as much heat, and eve 
up stairs rooms, if connected with a hall or open stai 
way, are kept comfortably warm. Upper rooms no 








New Idea Pipeiess 
Warm Air Heater. 
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so connected can be heated by a single ceiling register, 
and a single isolated room be heated by a sepa- 
rate pipe. Further particulars are contained in the 
new catalog which, together with details of the 
Agency Proposition, can be obtained from the New 
Idea Pipeless Furnace Company, 218-220 West Kinzie 
Street, Chicago, or the home office at Utica, New 
York. 
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HOT WATER ATTACHMENTS FOR WARM AIR 
HEATERS. 





For the purpose of warming distant rooms or fur- 
nishing hot water for the bath or kitchen, water heat- 
ers which can be 
placed in warm air 
heaters are said to 
be splendidly 
adapted. That such 
a device is an ad- 
vantage appreci- 
ated by owners of 
warm air heaters 
is evidenced by the 
fact that there are 
over 20,000 of the 
Smith’s Hot Water Heaters alone in use throughout 
the country, which are making excellent combinations 
of warm air and hot water heating. These attach- 
ments are made in twenty sizes, one of which is shown 
herewith, to meet varying conditions, and because of 
their large fire surface, made possible by rounded cor- 
ners and raised centers, are said to have a great ca- 
pacity. Two collars go with each style, and in those 
of two or more sections, the bottom price has three 
arms so as not to interfere with the charging of the 
warm air heater. The water heaters are further made 
to withstand great pressures, and are carefully 
tested. Catalog giving full information can be ob- 
tained from Charles Smith, 70 West Lake Street, Chi- 
cago. 





Smith’s Hot Water Attachment For 
Warm Air Heater. 





NEW LATTICE DESIGN REGISTER MEETS 
DEMAND FOR NEAT, PLAIN FINISH. 





The manufacturers of the Rock Island No-Streak 
Wall Registers have brought out a new, all steel, iat- 
tice grill which, it is said, satisfactorily fills the re- 
quirement for a neat, plain design, such as is being 
used so extensively nowadays in all interior finishes. 
In the construction of this new style register, the 
parts of which are 
pictured herewith, 
the makers have 
been mindful pri- 
marily of the open- 
ing or capacity, and 
this has been made 
so as to permit use 
of the full capacity 
of the round pipe 
p which the register 
arts of Lattice Design Rock Island . 

No-Streak Wall Register. | is made for. The 
Lattice Design Register has the same “trouble-proof” 
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operating device—a malleable lever, easily worked by 
hand or foot—and the same expanding, interlapping 
slip-joint connection as the others of the Rock Island 
line all of which are guaranteed to prevent the air 
from streaking the walls. Full particulars of the 
entire line of registers can be obtained by addressing 
the Rock Island Register Company, 1230 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Rock Island, Illinois. 





RADIATING MANIFOLD PROVIDES IMMENSE 
RADIATION SURFACE IN WARM 
AIR HEATER. 





Among the features of the Forbes Warm Air 
Heater, which is of all-cast construction, is the radi- 
ating manifold shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This radiator, the manufacturers claim, has no joints 
and hence is absolutely gas tight, while the solid ex- 
tended wings or fins on each flue provide an immense 
radiating surface. In the operation of the Forbes 
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Radiating Manifold of Forbes Warm Air Heater. 


Warm. Air Heater, all the cold air is said to pass be- 
tween these flues which are placed in the back of the 
warm air heater, near the bottom. This particular 
feature, it is declared, explains the great efficiency of 
the apparatus as a large volume of heated air is thus 
easily produced and forced through the house, leav- 
ing only sufficient heat in the smoke and gases to 
create a good draft and utilizing a great portion of 
the heat units that otherwise would escape. [Further 
information about this other features the 
Forbes Warm Air Heater are contained in the booklet 
which, together with details about the selling proposi 

tion, can be obtained from the Tubular Heating and 
228 Street, Phila 


and of 


Ventilating Company, Quarry 
delphia. 
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FULL CAPACITY OF BASEBOARD REGISTER 
IMPORTANT FEATURE. 


One of the important points in successful installa 
tions of warm air heating apparatus is that the base- 
or, in other words. 


board registers are “full capacity’ 
that they will carry all the heated air through into the 
rooms that is delivered to them through the warm air 


pipes. 


The manufacturers of Stearns Steel Base 
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Registers, one of which is shown herewith, state spe- 
cifically that these registers give the full capacity, both 
in the face and the box, for the size of pipe for which 
it is intended. These registers are made in five sizes, 
from 8x10 to 11x13 inches, and can be had in black 





Stearns Steel Base Register. 


or white japanned or electroplated finish. Other 
types of which a special feature is made by the Com- 
pany are the Convex Steel Wall Registers which are 
made in horizontal and vertical styles. Further par- 
ticulars may be secured by writing to Stearns Reg- 
ister Company, 111 Kast Fort Street, Detroit, Mich- 


igan. 
——_——___-__~+-9@--— —______—_ 


WARM AIR HEATER IS PATENTED 


Leroy Edgar Russell, Deposit, New York, has pro- 
cured United States patent rights, under number 
1,215,199, for a warm air heater described in the fol- 
lowing : 

A furnace comprising a casing circumferentially enlarged 


at its upper porticn and having a cold air inlet at its bottom 
, and hot air outlets at the top, there being an annular shoulder 












| 1,215,199) | 
. Vill 











hetween the bottom of the enlarged portion and the lower 
portion of the casing, and a structure within the casing for 
burning fuel, said structure comprising an ash box, a fire 
box mounted thereon and having a smooth interior and 
vertical integral ribs on its outer surface, there being a sub- 
stantial space between the wall of the casing and the ribs 
on the fire box, a combustion chamber supported on the top of 
the fire box and having internal and external ribs on its 
circumference and extending vertically and internal and ex- 
ternal ribs on the top, a flue connected with the front of the 
combustion chamber and extending in opposite directions 
around the same and uniting at the rear, and an outlet con- 
nected with the rear of the flue, said flue being spaced from 
the wall of the combustion chamber and the intermediate 


space communicating with the space between the casing, and 
the fire box for permitting an unobstructed upflow of air from 
the bottom of the casing to the space between the top there- 
of and the top of the combustion chamber, said flue being 
disposed in the enlarged part of the casing and directly over 
the said shoulder, there being an opening at the juncture of 
the flue with the combustion chamber through which coal is 
supvlied to the fire box. 
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FANS AID VENTILATION. 





In the following article of Dr. W. A. Evans, former 
Commissioner of Health of Chicago, some very inter- 
esting observations are made as to the use of fans 


as an aid to ventilation: 
Fans to Aid Heating. 

The other morning the room in which I was writing was 
cold. The outside temperature was around three degrees 
above zero. The coal supply is inversely, as the cold supply 
and the high cost of living work here as elsewhere. The 
steam in the radiators was low. 

I had occasion to mount on a stepladder until my head 
was near the ceiling. The thought I had was that if we 
could arrange our bedrooms so that we could sleep in upper 
berths and our workrooms so that our heads would touch 
the ceiling and our feet would be some distance from the 
floor, we would do something to beat the high cost of living. 

I left the house and walked down the street. I passed 
a grocery store and looked for the display of vegetables in 
the window. They could not be seen because the glass was 
covered on the inside with ice. I passed another grocery 
and noted that the glass was free from ice. This grocer 
had an electric fan playing on his window. 

The train of thought suggested was that we might gain 
in comfort in cold weather by changing the heat from the 
places where it was not wanted to those where it was, just 
as in summer time we employ fans to move cold air to the 
places where it is wanted. The enterprising grocer kept his 
window free from ice by blowing the heat away from his 
store, where it wilted vegetables, and against the glass. By 
warming the glass it prevented the precipitation of moisture 
and the formation of ice. 

An electric fan so placed that it would drive the heat 
from the radiators into the room would increase the comfort 
of the room. It might be placed behind the radiator to blow 
hetween the coils into the room. Where this is not feasible 
it might be so placed that the air driven through the coils 
would strike the wall and rebound into the room. 

Where a room is heated by a stove, an electric fan, driv- 
ing hot air into the far corners of the room, would double 
the proportion of the room usuable with comfort on a cold 
day. This applies especially to schools, but there are many 
office buildings, such as yard offices of railroads, where the 
heating is by stoves and at the same time electric current 
for a fan is available. 

An electric fan located near the ceiling of a steam heated 
or hot air heated room will increase the comfort of a room. 
It will do something to eliminate the discomfort from a cold 
foot zone. 


MORE MOISTURE PERMITS COMFORTABLE 
LIVING AT LOWER TEMPERATURES. 





The point to be emphasized is that every time we 
step out of our houses during the winter season, we 
pass from an atmosphere with a relative humidity of 
about 30 percent into one with a relative humidity of, 
on an average, 70 percent. Such a sharp and violent 
contrast must be productive of harm, particularly to 
the delicate mucous membranes of the upper air pas- 
sages. If our rooms contained more moisture we 
could live more comfortably at a lower temperature 
The overheating is required because of the low rela- 
tive humidity. It is satisfactorily proven that one may 
live during the coldest weather with perfect comfort 
in a room at 65 degrees Fahrenheit where the relative 
humidity is kept at about 60 percent—Dr. Henry Mit- 


chell Smith. 


aan 
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You must catch step with the times, for the times 
will never stop to catch step with you. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR BLACKSMITH HOOD. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 

Country town tinsmiths quite often have the priv- 
ilege of making a blacksmith hood as shown in sketch. 
This is also true of the men in the city. The first 
step is to get your measurements for the hood, your 
width, height, projection and depth. Next draw your 
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termine the true lengths for the entire problem as 
though it were a transition piece, picking each line 
from elevation and stepping it off on the line A-B in 
diagram of true lengths. Having these true lengths 
established, pick with your dividers the length of lines 
from the top through the miter curve and step them 
over on the base line and square up lines until they 
meet those of similar number as they do in elevation. 
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Development of Patterns for Blacksmith Hood. 


at the proper 
Then draw the 


elevation, establishing the point “f” 
height and projection from the back. 
top line 1-15 to the size of your collar. 
the line 15-f to the base line 2’-16. 
Make the line 2’-2 in section “B”’ equal to half the 
width of hood and then with your eye as near as 


Next extend 


possible drawn an ellipse free hand as shown, taking © 


care so you have no hills or hollows but a gradual 
curve. Next divide the distance from 4 to 16 into 
Also divide the half section “A” into 
the same number of equal spaces, and from these 
points in section, square lines to base line at top and 


bottom. 


equal spaces. 


Between these points draw your triangular lines so 
as to walk from one point to the other as shown. 
Draw the curve in hood to suit your taste. Next de- 


This gives you the true length to cut off the pattern 
after it is developed. 

It is best to develop the pattern this way, although 
it could be done by first developing a true stretchout 
along the miter cut, but this would require much more 
elaborate drawing with no better results than with this 
method. So first draw a line twice the length of 2-2’ 
of section “B,” as 2-2’ in pattern. Then pick line 1-2 
in pattern ° 


With an- 


other pair of dividers pick one of the spaces as 1-3 


from diagram and using points 2 and 2° 
as centers strike and cross arcs in point I. 
from section “A” and using point I in pattern as cen- 
ter, strike arc as at 3. Next pick the distance 2-4 
from “B” and using 2 in pattern as center, strike arc 
as at 4. Again pick line 2-3 from diagram and using 


point 2 in pattern as center, cross arcs in point 3. 
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Then pick line 3-4 from diagram and using new point 
3 as center, cross arcs in point 4. Repeat in this way 
until the points 15 and 16 are established. Then draw 
your radial lines and pick the lengths 5-a, 7-b, 9-c, 
11-d, 13-e and 15-f from diagram and set them over 
in pattern thus giving you that miter cut. Wider 
edges and laps must be allowed extra. 

It will be observed the line 15-f is taken from ele- 
vation and placed in pattern. 

en 


NEW YORK SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
TO HOLD ANNUAL DINNER 
FEBRUARY 20. 





The committee appointed by President James R. 
McAfee has arranged for holding the annual dinner of 
the Employers’ Association of Roofers and Sheet 
Metal Workers, of New York City, at the Builders’ 
Trade Club, 30 West Thirty-third Street, on Tuesday, 
lebruary 20th. 

The Committee on Vocational Training and Trade 
Schools continues its activities with those under the 
Department of Education of New York City and has 
recently been in communication with the New York 
Trade School. As a result President R. Fulton Cut- 
ting of the New York Trade School has invited the 
appointment of a Trade School Committee and the 
cooperation of the Association in increasing the use- 
fulness and pertinency of the service and instruction 
given by the school. The committee appointed for this 
purpose consists of M. F. Westergren, John Nichol- 
son, Herman Weinberger, George Brown and Presi- 
dent McAfee. This committee has been authorized by 
the Association to offer two prizes tu members of the 
evening class at the New York School, one for greatest 
proficiency in practical work and the other for the best 
mastery of sheet metal pattern drafting. 





WHAT IS BEST METHOD TO USE FOR 
REMOVAL OF PAINT FROM 
GALVANIZED SHEETS ? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Please have someone of your subscribers give us a 
recipe for the removal of paint from galvanized iron. 
A “clever” salesman sold a factory owner a paint for 
his “rock faced” siding of galvanized iron which was 
guaranteed to stay on, but it is gradually peeling off, 
and we now want to remove the paint altogether and 
then give the siding a coat of red lead and cover the 
whole with regular house paint. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

3utte, Montana, February 7, 1917. 


~~ 


ITEMS. 








Harry F. Austin has sold his tin and plumbing 
shop at Homer, Michigan, to Albert Howard, Jr., of 
Onsted, who will continue the business at the same 
location under his own name. 

The St. Louis Ventilating and Sheet Metal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $3,000 by A. J. Schmittner, 
F. J. Kettenbach and M. A. Kettenbach. 


COMING CONVENTIONS OF SHEEF METAL 
CONTRACTORS. 





Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
\Visconsin, at Milwaukee, March 15th. Paul F. Bier- 
sach, Milwaukee, Secretary. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, at 
Jackson, March 21*to 23, inclusive. A. F. Martin, 
Saginaw, Secretary. 

Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Illinois, at Chicago, May 22 and 23. David M. Haines, 
1929 West Lake Street, Chicago, Secretary. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, June 12 to 15, inclusive. Edwin 
.. Seabrook, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, at Cleve- 
land, June 14th. W.D. Weaver, Columbus, Secretary. 


+e 
oo 


AMERICAN ARTISAN WORTH TWICE ITS 
PRICE. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
AMERICAN ARTISAN is worth twice its price to any 
sheet metal man or hardware merchant. 
Yours truly, 
J. H. JoHNson. 
St. James, Minnesota, February 10, 1917. 





‘NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Locker or Cupboard Locks. 

rom the Bicalky Fan Company, Buffalo, New York. 

Kindly advise who manufactures locks, such as 
would be used on locker or cupboard doors. 

Ans.—Eagle Lock Company, Terryville, Connecti- 
cut; J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Company, Kent, Ohio ; 
National Lock Company, Rockford, Illinois; Sargent 
and Greenleaf Company, Rochester, New York, and 
Slaymaker Lock Manufacturing Corporation, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 

Acme Gasolene Oven. 

From M. E. Hilliard, Fletcher, Ohio. 


Will you please advise who makes the “Acme” 
gasolene oven? 

Ans.—H. Adler Company, Carnegie, Pennsylvania. 

Repairs for Walter Rait Warm Air Heater. 
From the Ostlund Hardware Company, 4607 North Clark 
Street, Chicago. 

Please tell us where we can get repairs for the 
Walter Rait warm air heater. 

Ans.—Fox Furnace Company, Elyria, Ohio. 

S. & S. Mechanic’s Hand Tools. 


From F. L. Curfman Manufacturing Company, Maryville, 


Missouri. 

Can you tell us the name of the importing firm in 
New York that jobs mechanic’s hand tools with the 
trademark “S. & S.”? 

Ans.—Schuchardt and Schutte, 90 West Street 
New York City. 


-o- 


A good angler puts the bait on his hook most car¢ 
fully. The idea is to make it look just as good as hy 
possibly can. He wants to make some fish hungry for 
it. And so it is (or should be) with the retailer to 
wards his prospective customers; he wants to lu 
them, tempt them, make them want to buy. 
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Manufacturers of Hollow Metal Windows 


Form National Organization 








Pursuant to a call issued by Fred deConingh, Chi- 
cago, Chairman of the Fire Prevention Committee of 
the National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, 
a meeting was held on Wednesday and Thursday, 
February 14th and 15, at Chicago, which was at- 
tended by the following manufacturers of “approved” 
hollow metal windows: 

Fred deConingh and C. E. Trulock, The Sykes Company, 
Chicago. 

J. C. McFarland, McFarland-Hyde Company, Chicago. 

James A. Miiler, James A. Miller & Brother, Chicago. 

Frank Voigtmann, Voigtmann & Company, Chicago. 

Thomas Shean, Knisely Brothers, Chicago. | 

Harry C. Knisely, H. C. Knisely Company, Chicago. 

M. Perkinson, Perkinson & Brown, Chicago. 

John Bogenberger, Consolidated Sheet Metal Works, 
Milwaukee. 

O. A. Hoffmann, Biersach & Niedermeyer, Milwaukee. 

R. B. and J. D. Willis, Willis Manufacturing Company, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 

J. W. Ruth, St. Louis, Missouri. 

J. P. Powers, Powers & Boyd Cornice & Roofing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 

George Thesmacher, Riesster & Thesmacher, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

E. R. Armstrong, F. O. Schoedinger & Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. : 

M. Motts, Weiss & Company, Atchison, Kansas. 

J. D. Thompson, Raesner & Dinger, Pittsburgh. 

Thomas Lee and Robert Lee, Thomas Lee, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

T. P. Walsh, San Antonio, Texas. 

W. G. Kiefer and John Olson, E. Van Noorden Com- 
pany, Boston. 

M. F. Westergren, Westergren, Incorporated, New York 
City. 

E. R. Leonard, Leonard Sheet Metal Works, New York 
City. 

J. J. Grace. Herman & Grace, Brooklyn, New York., 


In addition to these about a dozen other manufac- 
turers signified their sympathy with the sentiments 
expressed in Mr. deConingh’s letter and their will- 
ingness to cooperate with the movement to place the 
manufacture and sale of hollow metal windows on a 
more staple basis, particularly with reference to se- 
curing a broader approval as to sizes of windows by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, through 
the Laboratories maintained by that organization for 
the testing of materials and fixtures to be used in the 
fireproofing of buildings. 

By special invitation, Mr. Bruce Loomis, New 
York City, who is connected with the building depart- 
ment of the Bell Telephone Company, was also pres- 
ent, as he has had considerable experience in many of 
the matters which the meeting was called to discuss. 

The first session was called to order at ten o’clock 
Wednesday. forenoon, Mr. deConingh extending a 
cordial welcome to the delegates on behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, through 
whose instrumentality they had been brought to- 
gether. He then called for nominations for a chair- 
man, and Mr. Loomis was chosen unanimously to pre- 
side. 

Having taken the chair, Mr. Loomis outlined in a 
few remarks what he thought might be considered 
first to the best advantage: a plan for securing “ap- 


proval” and “label” of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
of the size and construction of hollow metal windows 
which would make it possible for the manufacturers 
to materially widen the field for their products, the 
present limitations in size and construction placing 
them at a decided disadvantage. 

After Mr. deConingh 


considerable discussion, 


moved that a committee of five be appointed to decide 


upon the particular design of a 10x12 feet window 
which should be submitted, first to the manufacturers 
and, after such improvements and other changes as 
might be found advisable, to the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories for tests and approval. 

The meeting further decided that the Committee 
should be commissioned to act for the entire body of 
manufacturers in this matter as to the negotiations 
with the Laboratories. 

The following were chosen by ballot to serve on 
the Committee: 

Fred deConingh, Thomas Shean, Frank Voigtmann, 
J. C. McFarland, all of Chicago, and John Bogen- 
berger, Milwaukee, it being deemed advisable to have 
its membership composed of men who by their busi- 
ness location could keep in close touch with the Lab- 
oratories which are in Chicago. 

On motion by T. P. Walsh, it was agreed that those 
present would share equally in. the cost of construct- 
ing and having tested the various types of windows to 
be submitted for the test, and the Committee was 
further instructed to communicate with other “li- 
censed” manufacturers of hollow metal windows and 
solicit their cooperation and financial support, the pre- 
liminary limit of expense authorized being $1,500.00. 

On motion by M. F., Westergren, a committee of 
three was appointed as follows, to serve as a Com- 
mittee on Publicity: J. J. Grace, M. I. Westergren 
and E. R. Leonard, with Bruce Loomis as Advisory 
Counsel. The work for this Committee is to bring 
to the attention of builders, contractors, architects and 
the general public the special advantages of hollow 
metal windows, wire glass and other matters in con- 
nection with the business with regard to fire preven- 
tion. 

At the afternoon session, the question came up as 
to forming a permanent organization, and in this con- 
nection, Mr. deConingh made a spirited appeal to 
those present that they affiliate themselves with the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, even 
though he felt that a separate organization would be 
necessary. He emphasized the fact that it was through 
the Fire Prevention Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation that this meeting had been held, and that this 
body of men could ill afford to hold aloof from the 
already organized association, inasmuch as they had 
so many interests in common. 
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George Thesmacher and T. P. Walsh ably seconded 
Mr. deConingh’s remarks, both pointing out, however, 
that in each case it would have to be an individual 
matter to be decided on. 

On motion by J. D. Thompson, it was voted to 
form a permanent organization, to be known as “The 
National Association of Hollow Metal Window Man- 
ufacturers.” The only officer elected was the Presi- 
dent, Mr. deConingh being chosen by acclamation, and 
the Committee of Five being instructed to draft by- 
laws and constitution and to appoint a Secretary and 
Treasurer and such other officers as it might be found 
advisable. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Loomis for 
the trouble he had gone to in attending the meeting 
and for the excellent manner in which it had been 
conducted. 

Mr. deConingh was also highly complimented. 

A. George Pedersen extended on behalf of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN the best wishes for the new or- 
ganization, and offered their hearty cooperation. 

In the evening the delegates were guests at a din- 
ner and theater party given by the Chicago Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association. 

Thursday was spent in conferences with officials of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


oo 


RELIGHTING SOLDERING FURNACE THAT 
WITHSTANDS SEVERE TESTS. 


While being thoroughly tested for over three years, 
the Star Relighting Soldering Furnace, it is stated, 
has not been found 
wanting and in fact 
has proven itself in- 
dispensable for repair 
work. Its chief fea- 
ture is the sub-gen- 
erator and drip cup, 
improvement 
two 


which 
consists of 





Star Number 70 Soldering Furnace. valves, the cup and 
pilot burner. In operating the furnace, the lower 
valve is used to fill the drip cup and after most of the 
gasolene is burned out of it, the valve is turned on, 
allowing the flame to play in the cup. As soon as this 
valve is hot enough to generate, the upper valve or 
heating flame valve may be turned on and this is said 
to instantly light the inside of the furnace from the 
pilot burner, located under the front resting plate. 
Thus, if at any time the operator desires to leave his 
furnace, the heating flame can be turned off and the 
sub-generator left burning. This will keep a hot gen- 
erator for minutes, hours or any length of time de- 
sired, so that whenever needed, a hot blue flame, it is 
declared, can instantly be obtained. Aside from this 
advantage, Star Soldering Furnaces, which are made in 
two models, are described as being compact, powerful, 
quick-acting, easy to carry, and hard to upset, the 
illustration herewith showing the Number 70 model 
with the combination hood. According to the manu- 
facturers, any of the old Gem or Star Furnaces can 
be equipped with new sub-generator castings, and full 
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particulars can be secured by addressing the Burgess 
Soldering I'urnace Company, Department A, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


NEW BOOK COVERING ENTIRE FIELD OF 
BUSINESS PRACTICE FOR CONTRACTORS 
IN BUILDING TRADES. 





“How to Make the Business Pay” is the title of a 
new book, a practical treatise on business manage- 
ment for contractors in sheet metal work, plumbing, 
heating, electrical work and building construction, 
written by Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. This 
book, the preface states, was developed from a long 
personal business experience of the author in one of 
the branches of the building trades and an active 
official connection of twelve years with a large na- 
tional trade organization identified with that field. 
During these many years’ connection he has visited at 
least two thousand firms in all parts of the country, 
studying their business methods and the factors of 
their success, and in this treatise the whole ra.ige of 
business conduct, from the mental attitude, through 
cost accounting, estimating, » bookkeeping, publicity, 
collections and credit, correspondence, securing and 
retaining of customers, to office equipment, is treated 
with a commendable degree of thoroughness. As 
nearly all the books for sheet metal contractors, warm 
air heater installers and others engaged in building 
trades, are devoted exclusively to mechanical prac- 
tice, it is confidently expected that these men will not 
only approve a work covering the entire field of busi- 
ness practice, but will also adapt therefrom and put 
into use the most efficient and profitable methods 
proven by general experience. The book contains 175 
pages, is bound in cloth, and copies can be secured 
at $2.00 each from AMERICAN ARTISAN, 910 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


—— 


MANSFIELD SHEET AND TIN PLATE 
COMPANY TO DOUBLE CAPACITY. 

The Mansfield Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio, of which William H. Davey is President, 
improvements and additions 
It is ex- 





is making extensive 
which will double the capacity of the plant. 
pected that the new mills which are all to be elec- 
trically driven will be in operation by June first. 





AMERICAN ARTISAN GIVES MUCH 
VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Your paper is a great benefit to me and I look for it 
every Monday morning. I have received much valu- 
able information and can recommend it highly. 

J. W. ScaIre. 


Royal Oak, Michigan, February 5, 1917. 


. 





Partnership in a business doesn’t necessarily mean 
your name should be on the sign, as well as on the 
payroll. Make yourself a partner by making your- 
self indispensable. 


February 
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NEW PATENTS. 


1,214,631 


1,214,984 





























1,214,522. Cake-Turner. Frank Eckert, Chicago, [I]. Filed 
July 14, 1915. 
1,214,535. Door-Controlling Mechanism. Blair W. Gair, 


Chicago, Ill. Filed June 4, 1914. 
1,214,547. Oil-Stove. William R. Jeavons and Arnold 
R. Whittaker, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Aug. 6, 1914. 
1,214,561. Miter-Box. Hans P. McDonald, River Falls, 
Wis. Filed Apr. 7, 1916. 


1,214,562. Lawn-Mower Shears. Patrick John McGrath, 
Elizabeth, N. J. Filed Aug. 8, 1916. ; 

1,214,574. Washing-Machine. Charles Metrewitz, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Filed June 19, 1916. 


1,214,596. Knob-Lock for Doors. [Frank J. Schalow, 
Evergreen, N. Y. Filed June 14, 1916. 
1,214,602. Automatic Sash-Holder. 
Babylon, N. Y. Filed Mar. 14, 1916. 
1,214,609. Razor-Handle. John Arthur Stubblefield and 
Ross R. Thompson, Thermopolis, Wyo. Filed Sept. 21, 1916. 


Norman H. Smith, 


1,214,631. Kitchen Utensil. David B. Wolford, [cho, 
Oreg. Filed Jan. 13, 1915 

1,214,635. Shears. Charles I. Zimmerman, Jersey City, 
N. J. Original application filed Jan. 25, 1912, Serial No. 
673,289. Divided and this application filed Apr. 23, 1915. 

1,214,648. Operating Mechanism for Washing-Machines. 


Albert T. Church, Highland Park, Mich., assignor to Crystal 
Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. Filed Aug. 26, 1915. 


1,214,682. Can-Opener. Raphael Jacobucci, Fall River, 
Mass. Filed Jan. 25, 1916. 
; 1,214,703. Reversing-Gear Mechanism. George Wash- 
ington Moore, Tulsa, Okla. Filed Mar. 14, 1916. 

1,214,716. Combined Food-Cooking Utensil and Tea- 
Kettle. Frank C. Root, Detroit, Mich. Filed Mar. J, 1915. 


1,214,748. Door Cleser-Hinge. Morrie Brand, San [ran- 
cisco, Cal., assignor of one-half to Joseph Hughes, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Filed June 1, 1916. 

1.214.762. Door-Hanger. 
burg. Pa. Filed Mar. &, 1916. 

1,214,800. Adjustable Pot-Strainer. Ernest G._ Link, 
College Point, N. Y., assignor to Charles Nostrand, College 
Point, N. Y. Filed Apr. 19, 1916. 

_ 1,214,819. Air-Filtering Gas-Burner. Parks, 
Fort Worth, Tex. Filed Apr. 3, 1916. 


Charles Roy Crowell, Greens- 


William B. 











1,215,176 





























1,214,823. 
Beach, Cal., 


Can-Opener. Henry Claude Privett, Long 
assignor to Pacific Canning Machinery Com- 


pany. Filed Aug. 28, 1915. 

1,214,862. Miter-Box. Odelon D. Wilson, Greenville, 
S. C. Filed Dec. 23, 1914. 

1,214,975. Egg and Créam Whipper. Frederick S. Usher. 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Filed Apr. 6, 1916. 

1,214,984. Firearm. Harley D. Apps and Lewis S. Low 


Dolph, Mich. Filed Apr. 11, 1916, Serial No. 90,499. Re 
newed Dec. 1, 1916. 


1,214,992. Culinary Boiler. Norine Boleratz, Detroit. 
Mich. Filed Mar. 15, 1916. 

1,215,012. Cleft Nail or Like Extractor. Curtiss W.- 
Tinney, Spokane, Wash. Filed Apr. 12, 1915, Serial No- 
20,845. Renewed July 5, 1916. 

1,215,026. Garbage-Receptacle. Will B. Hull, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Filed Nov. 28, 1913. 

1,215,035. Adjustable Level. Michael Kocisko, Angus, 


Minn., assignor to Oscar Myhran, Barton, N. D. Filed May 
12, 1916. 

1,215,050. Hose-Coupling. Frank X. 
Y., assignor to Republic Hose Coupler Corporation, 
N. Y. Filed Feb. 26, 1915. 

1,215,073. Fish-Hook Releaser. 
ford, Ind. Filed June 15, 1916. 

1,215,093. Rural Mail-Box. Stephen Aldal, 
brook, N. D. Filed Apr. 26, 1915. 

1,215,153. Burner. George W. Hopkins, Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor to The Acetylene Stove Manufacturing Com 
pany, Cleveland, Ohic. Filed May 26, 1913. 

1,215,176. Sad-Iron. Louis Margolis, New York, N. ¥ 
Filed June 17, 1914. 

1,215,181. Trigger Mechanism for 
Newton, Buffalo, N. Y.. assignor of 


Miller, Buffalo, N 


3uffalo, 
James C. Stevens, Bed 


Donny- 


firearms. Charles 
one-half to John F 


Nagel. Buffalo, N. Y. Filed Apr. 22, 1916. 

1,215,253. Pan and Jar Lifter. Oscar W. Cropley, Ju 
niata, Neb. Filed Jan 15, 1916. 

1,215,270. Mop. Louis Harlow. East Milton, Mass., as- 
signor to Brown Daisy Products Company, Boston, Mass 


Filed Mar. 15, 1912. 
1.215.286. Door-Lock. 
Filed Nov. 15, 1916. 


Henry Kollmeyer, Concordia, 


Mo. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








METAL MARKET DEVELOPING INTO A SPOT 
DELIVERY PROPOSITION. 





The international situation as well as the acute 
shortage of railroad cars has created a situation in 
the metal market which can probably best be de- 
scribed as one of the prominent men did by using the 
term of a “spot market.” 

The transportation problems, instead of becoming 
better, appear to be growing worse. The manufactur- 
ers of steel products are naturally more concerned 
over the railroad situation than over the ocean trans- 
portation problem which has been created by the Ger- 
man submarine campaign, inasmuch as their contracts 
for export call for delivery at our seaport and not at 
the point of destination. 

It may be stated as a fair estimate of the opinion 
among metal men that the effect of the international 
crisis is most noticeable in the. strength of the prices. 
With the exception of a couple of non-ferrous metals, 
there has been a general advance. 

So far as the domestic situation is concerned, there 
is a general disposition to hold the railroads respon- 
sible for their failure to supply themselves with ade- 
quate equipment in proper season. 

An important feature is the fact that many of the 
most prominent manufacturers of steel products have 
agreed to turn their plants over to the Government 
for use in case of war and if that calamity should 
occur, there would naturally follow a still more 
marked difficulty in securing deliveries even on orders 
that were placed long ago. 

At the present time, third quarter of 1917 deliveries 
are no longer obtainable in many branches of the in- 
dustry and a large number of sales have been booked 
for delivery during the first quarter of 1918. 

The Chicago warehouses, in common with other 
wholesale distributing centers, have found it neces- 
sary to increase prices on practically all their lines. 





STEEL. | 

The monthly statement of unfilled orders on the 
books of the United States Steel Corporation of Janu- 
ary 31st shows a total of 11,474,054 tons, as against 
11,547,286 tons on December 31, 1916, a decrease of 
73,232 tons. This is almost three times as large a 
total as that shown:on the Corporation’s books two 
years ago which was 3,836,643 tons. It is stated that 
the smaller decrease shown is due in a measure to 
curtailment of operations and shipments because of 
the railroads situation, but also to an unusually small 
amount of new business booked during January. 

In the Chicago market soft steel bars are quotable 
at 3.19 to 3.44 cents; shapes at 3.44 cents and plates 
at 3.94 to 5.19 cents. Corresponding prices in the 


Pittsburgh market are 3 to 3% cents for bars; 3% 
cents for shapes and 334 to 5 cents for plates. 





COPPER. 

The copper market is quiet and tight. The diffi- 
culty of securing any of the metal for spot delivery is 
very marked, and so is also the absence of any buying 
of considerable size as to later positions for which 
producers are open, consumers do not appear in- 
clined to consider future commitments owing to the 
uncertainty of the international situation and the pres- 
ent demand for nearby deliveries cannot be supplied 
because of the scarcity of free copper. Bids of from 
34 to 35 cents have failed to attract the sellers, as the 
second hands are holding very little of the metal and 
re-sale copper has entirely disappeared. Some smaller 
dealers are quoting second quarter copper at 32 to 33 
cents and third quarter at 31 to 32 cents, while pro- 
ducers are holding out for 32 to 33 cents for the 
latter position, the prices mentioned being all for 
Electrolytic, New York delivery. No change has 
taken place in the base price of sheet copper which is 
42 cents a pound. 





TIN. 


Sellers of pig tin regard the situation for spot and 
nearby delivery as very strong on a very noticeable 
decrease in the total visible supply, even though the 
demand from buyers is not very active because they 
are holding back until they get a clearer line on the 
effects of the submarine warfare. Prices on 5 ton 
lots may be quoted at 53 to 54 cents for prompt deliv- 
ery and 52 cents for April on Straits of Malacca tin 
with Banca 1 or 2 cents lower. Chicago warehouses 
have reduced their prices 3 cents per pound, the new 
quotations being 58 cents for pig tin and 59 cents for 
bar tin. 


LEAD. 


The lead market continues strong. Prompt snip- 
ments from East St. Louis are quoted at 8.42% to 
9.25 cents per pound, with New York at 8.25 to 9.75 
cents. Chicago warehouses have advanced their quo- 
tations 90 cents per hundred pounds on American pig 
and bar lead, the quotations being respectively : $10.00 
and $10.50. Sheet lead is 75 cents per hundred 
pounds higher, the prices being $11.00 in full coiis 
and $11.25 in cut coils. 


SOLDER. 


Chicago warehouse prices on solder are 1 cent per 
pound lower, the new quotations being: XXX Guar- 
/ 


anteed, %4 & 14, 33% cents; Commercial, 1% & /2, 
3114 cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 29% ccnts. 


_—" 


27 a 
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NEW PRICES ON GUN POWDERS. 

New prices were announced on February 11th by 
the leading manufacturers of sporting and smokeless 
shotgun powders. The most important changes are 
in the smaller packages. Pound cans of black sport- 
ing powder, for example, are advanced 10 cents and 
Y% pound cans 6 cents, in Groups Number 3 and 4, 
comprising the Central, Northern, Southern and 
Southwestern states. 


TIN PLATE. 


Although the official quotation of $7.00 per base 
box on tin plate is still allowed to stand, this price 
is entirely nominal, as the actual prices range from 
$7.50 to $8.25 per base box. In spite of the fact that 
tin plate production this year is expected to exceed 
the output of 1916 by 5,000,000 boxes, there are in- 
creased fears of a serious shortness owing to the 
extremely heavy demand from consumers in all lines, 
particularly the canners. Chicago warehouse prices 
remain as quoted by us a week ago at $10.45 for IC 
14x20 bright tin plate and $16.80 for IC 20x28, 216 
pound coke plates. 


SHEETS. 

The leading interest has withdrawn from the 
market on all grades of steel sheets for the first half 
of 1917. No prices have as yet been announced for 
the second half. The demoralized railroad situation 
continues to greatly hamper manufacturers of sheets, 
and prices are firm with every sign of being headed 
for higher levels. Blue annealed sheets, Number 1o, 
are quoted at 4.69 to 5.19 cents; black sheets, Num- 
ber 28, at 4.94 to 5.69 cents; and galvanized sheets 
Number 28, 6.69 to 7.44 cents, all Chicago mill. Chi- 
cago warehouse prices have been advanced, the new 
quotations being as follows: one pass cold rolled 
black sheets, 28 gauge, $5.40; 10 gauge blue annealed 
sheets $5.25; 28 gauge polished sheet steel, $6.5c; 
28 gauge smooth sheet steel, $5.90, all per 100 pounds. 


OLD METALS. 

The old metal market is rather quiet with few 
transactions of any consequence being reported. Con- 
sumers are not buying much because of the railroad 
situation and are principally interested in endeavoring 
to expedite shipments on old orders. Wholesale deal- 
ers’ buying quotations are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $34.50 to $35.00; old iron axles, $34.50 to 
$35.00; steel springs, $23.50 to $24.50; Number 1 
wrought iron, $23.00 to $24.00; Number 1 cast iron, 
$14.75 to $15.25, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are as follows per pound: Light copper, 23 
cents; light brass, 1314 cents; lead, 7 cents; zinc 
scrap, 7 cents; aluminum, 25 cenis. 


SPELTER. 

There is a steady demand for spelter and spot de- 
livery from East St. Louis is quoted at 1014 to 105% 
cents per pound for prime virgin brands. New York 
quotations range from 103% to 1034 cents per pound. 
No change has taken place in the Chicago warehouse 
Prices on spelter and sheet zinc, the quotations being 


114% cents for spelter in slabs and $22.00 for sheet 
zinc in cask lots, with $22.50 to $23.co in less than 
cask lots. 


PIG IRON. 

While ocean transportation for the moment is af- 
fected by the German submarine activity, many think 
that the difficulties will be overcome shortly and that 
exports of pig iron will then be assumed on an even 
larger scale. It is further believed that the domestic 
activity will be augmented by demand for pig iron for 
the manufacture of munitions to be used by our gov- 
ernment, all of which will naturally strengthen the 
market for pig iron. Chicago quotations are as fol- 
lows: Northern Number 2 Foundry, $30.00 to 
$32.00; Bessemer, $35.00; Basic, $30.00 to $32.00; 
Malleable, $30.00 to $32.00, all Chicago furnace. 
Lake Superior Charcoal is $33.75 to $34.25. In the 
Pittsburgh district, Northern Number 2 Foundry 
runs from $33.00 to $35.00; Bessemer, $35.00; Basic, 
$30.00 and Malleable, $33.00 to $35.00, all Valley 
furnace. Southern Number 2 Foundry is quoted by 
Birmingham foundries at $23.00 to $25.00, with Cin- 
cinnati quotations on the same grade ranging from 
$25.90 to $27.90. 


Rogers, Brown and Company’s Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, February 16, 1917: 


We fear that most Traffic Managers are expressing their 
opinion of railroading at the present time in the same few, 
well-chosen words that General Sherman used regarding 
war. 

With car shortages and embargoes, the situation is in- 
tense and the worst of it is that the railroad officials them- 
selves find it impossible to keep up with the various em- 
bargoes. This results in great confusion. The consumer 
will be told that there is no embargo, while the railroad 
at the point of production will refuse to accept shipments 
to the city in question. 

There has been a strong demand for prompt shipment 
iron in every district, and while most of the orders placed 
have been for smaller quantities running from a few hun- 
dred to a thousand tons, the total has been large. 

Prices have been advanced in practically every produc- 
ing center where iron is obtainable for first half shipment. 
Virginia quotations are from 5(c to $1.00 per ton higher, 
while those ‘Blast Furnacemen in the Birmingham district 
whose prices: have been dragging somewhat behind the 
figures named by others in the same district are closing up 
the gap. 

In addition to the spot demand, many are inquiring for 
iron to be shipped over the last half. The consumers who 
are not covered for that period are finding it difficult to 
secure iron, and the scarcity of foundry grades grows more 
and more acute. 

Spot shipment coke is scarce, and prices advancing. It 
now appears impossible to secure coke from the Connells- 
ville district for shipment in less than two weeks, and for 
that shipment coke is bringing $12.50 per ton at the ovens. 
This condition is quite universal, with prices ranging from 
$11.50 to $12.50 at the respective plants. 


Chicago. 
No. 2 Northern, Foundry, at furnace.... $31.00 
Malleable, at furnace...... ed iliecestasecesexs . 31.00 
Zessemer, at furnace......... 35.00@@37.00 
BASIC AO TOTUACE ES ice cic enn’ patina 2 31.00 - 
Lake Superior Charcoal, at furnace......... 31.75@33.23.. 
Gray Forge, Southern........... .... 26.00@27.00 
Pittsburgh. 


No. 2 Northern Foundry, Valley furnace .$31.00B3.00 

Bessemer, at Valley furnace..............+... 35.00@37.50 

Sasic, at’ Valley ‘furnace. ..........263 soos GOLOO 

Gray Forge, at Valley furnace.............. 29.00@30.00 

Birmingham. 

No, 2 Somthere. ....224i0.0e.2.0..-' awe s $0.00 

a EC ld Sa as 2 aes ce rs 25.00 

Nor 3 Southetn:.. s+. pevvceeee 2d00@24.50 
. 23.00 


Gray Gorge 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 


METALS. 


PIG IRON. 


Northern Fdy., No. 1.......... £29 50 
Northern Fdy., No. 2 00 
Northern pay +» No. 

Southern Fdy., No. 

Southern Fdy., No. 

Southern Fdy., No. 

Lake 4 

Malleab 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


LEAD. 


National (White) brands lin less 
than 100 tb.lots), per ib llc 


Lowe ..-per 100 lbs.$11 00 
i per 100 lbs. 11 25 


ALUMINUM 
Carload lots. 


No. 1 Pure Ingot -perlb. $0 60 
Sheets soe 75 





IC 
IX 


20x28 $16 
20x28 16 
16 

IX 20x28 18 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


No. per 100 Ibs. $5 05 | 
No. per 100lbs. 5 10 
No. per 100lbs. 5 15 
_ SS eae per 100 lbs. 5 25 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 


per 100 Ibs. #5 20 
per 100 lbs. 5 25 
per 100 lbs. 5 30 
per 100 lbs. 5 35 
per 100 lbs. 5 40 


GALVANIZED 


0 Railroad. 


| 
perewomen senues wo000-38% | Brad. 
| 


Plage. «200000 
AMMONITION. 

Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
A ne Waterproof, 1-108 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder 
Loaded with Smokeless veneer 
medium grades. 
Loaded == Sanctions wae. 
high grad e 


Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade.. 
Smokeless Leader Grade 
Black Powder 


U. M.C. 


ee 


15&5% | ‘Boy’ s Handled. 


Broad. 


per 100 lbs. $6 50|\Gun Wads—pe: 1000 


per 100lbs. 6 65 
per 100! bs. 6 80/| 
per 1001bs. 
per 100 lbs 
per 100 Ibs. 
per 100 lbs. 





| 
| 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


per 100 1bs.$6 30! 
per 100lbs. 6 35 
per 100lbs. 6 40 
per 100 lbs. 6 50 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 
Per 100 Ibs. 
Wood's 


ee se 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET, 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 Ibs 


SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed ¢ & 4. -Derlb. 334c 
Commercial ¢ & ¢ 3lic 
No. 1 Plumbers ¢ 29}c 


SPELTER 
PRUE. Ss sckwdsecasehaneabe --llge 


SHEET ZINC. 


Cask lots 
Leas than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00 


COPPER. 


Copper sheet. base....... eoesse S20 


6 95 | Powder. 


x ene ag C.” and‘ prspcnene ™ 





Winchester 7-8 gauge 
- 9-10 gauge 
ns 11-28 gauge 


DuPont’ e Sporting, kegs 
4 a ste 
“ it) $k gs. 
DuPont's Canlsiers, 1- Ie 
ee 32 | 
or Smokeless drums... 43 50 | 
” j-kegs... 11 25) 
= “ 10-candrum 9 00) 
b6s ¢-kegs... 5 75 | 
we ai! canisters 1 00) 
L. & ‘. hp Extra ey: 


5 40) 


t-k 2 85 
L.&R. Orange. Extra Sporting 

arr 56 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 

4-lb. canisters 32 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 

}-Ib. canisters 


-kegs 1 
terska *E al od oa “TInfallible’’ 
10 ca 
Hercules oR, en ‘ei ond" ‘Infallible”’ 


les ‘kegs 
sees = 


a “Lighting Rifle, 
caniste 
IIercules Saarpebecter Rifle, 
canisters 
Tlercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1°50 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
canisters 
Shot. 
Drop shot, sizes smaller than 
B 25-tb. bags, per bag.......$2 70 
Drop shot, B and — ‘sizes, 
25-tb. bags, 2 95 
Buck shot, on BO es per. bag 2 95 
Chilled shot, 25-Ib. bags, ‘ oz 


ANVILS. 


Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs 
Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs 


ASBESTOS. 
Board and Paper... 


94c per lb 
94c per lb 


10c per lb. 


eeeeecere 


8 | 


ei 35% | 








AUGERS. BEATERS. 


Carpet. 
a No. 13 Tinned S 
No. 11 Spring 


No. 10 Preston 
Hollow. | Egg. 


Bonney’s—list $30.00 | No. 50 Imp. Dover i 
Stearns, No. 3 36 00 | omg 102 in: 


Per doz, 
Wire.. .$ 0 90 
ed. 1 30 

90 


o 150.” ae 
| No. : Heavy hotel tinned. ; 
Post Hole. | a> 2 15 “ “ aes 
Digwell, 8-inch rdoz.12 50; No. 18 “ ~ oe 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... 40% | 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 00 | 
BELLOWS. 


Ship. Blacksmiths’ 
Ford's, with or without screw.. 50% | Hand. 
Snell's 40- % 

10-inch 


AWLS. Moulders’, 


No. 3 Handled per doz. $0 45 
No. 1050 Handled.... “ 95 | 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, | 

3 60) Call. 


J per 21 | 
Patent asst'd, 1 to4.. © 60' 43-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed b per doz. $5 00 


| Harness. | Cow. 


30% | | Scratch. 


% 


5 3 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 
00 4 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. 





95, High Grade 
90 Kentucky 


| Door. 


New Departure Automatic. . 
pene” 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell 
-in. Old Copper Bell, ar. 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell... 
| 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell... . 
ag I handled per doz. 00 


o. IS, socket han'‘ld. 25 | Hand. 


No 7 Stanley 95| Hand Bells, polished 
White Metal 


Per doz. 


AXES. 
Silver Chime 
per doz. $6 $4 Miscellaneous. 


“ ; 50 | Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 


Lippincott, 3 tb 
—_ Falls City... 
Magar 


Farm, lbs... 40 50 75 
Plumbs, ast, ica Each "$190 240 3 55 ; % 
o 


Can. 
BEVELS, TEE 


= Firemen’s (handled), 
r doz.$ 
Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) si 9 00 Stanley’ s, rosewood handle, new 


: 5 | | Single Bitted (handled). 


Warren Silver Steel $10 50 | 
Warren Blue Finished 10 50 | 
Rough Rider. 


tfect P: Forest Clipper 8 50 | Brass 
Perfect Premier, pp ae shld 


$10 25 | Single Bitted (without handles). 


Rate Double Spur......... 
Ford’s Car and Machine. pee 
Ford’s Ship 


Warren Silver Steel 
Warren Blue Finished 
Rough Rider. 


aes enning’s 
‘ ark’'s Expansive 
Double Bitted (without handles). oa Se ' Small list, $22 00. .25 


Blood’s Champion, “> oe 4 os rp 


Perfect 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 
are the base prices. 


to 5 Ibs. advance 50c. \Conntiveh. 


oo 4 Wheeler's. . -per doz. " . 
i 10 
BAGS, “9 NAIL. Angfican ged - se ie 


i _ Flat 1 20 
Per 1,000. . “3250 375 4 50 500 Mahew's ee 90 


| Dowell. 
BALANCES, SPRING. | Russell Jennings. 


POND. ccvecdcescesensden eevee .20% | Gimlet. 


Standard Double Cut.......... 40% 
German Pattern per doz. $0 3 


BARS, CROW. | 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 
| 


Screw Driver. 


No. 7 Common....+« 
No. 1 Triumph. ...« 


Galvanised Iron. }%bu. 1 bu. 1$ bu 
Per doz........$5 50 8 00 11 @ 








